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Following the current practice, the presentation makes 
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A brief introductory historical account gives an explana- 
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Besides the index and reference tables 
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of the chapters. 
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THE TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


ROBERT M. BROWN 
College of Education, Providence, R.I. 


The textile industries include the manufacturing establishments 
producing woven or felted cloths of any material or style of weav- 
ing. The bulk of the production is from the raw material to cot- 
ton, wool, silk, flax, hemp and jute. It is in the value of products 
in the United States, second in rank among industries, being ex- 
ceeded by the group ‘‘Food and Kindred Products’’ (1923) 
(Table 1). 


TABLE 1 
No. of establish- Wage Value of product 
ments earners in millions 
1. Food and Kindred Products............ 51,847 682,137 9,524 
2. Textiles and their products............. 26,797 7,719,434 9,487 
3. Iron and steel and their products....... 6,358 892,660 6,828 
4. Chemical and Allied products.......... 8,832 ~ 384,493 5,706 
5. Transportation equipment ............. 3,873 606,328 5,333 
6. Machinery not included in 5............ 12,147 907,707 4,727 
8. Lumber and allied products............ 21,674 931,748 3,633 


Cotton ManuFACTURING 


Unlike the products of wool and silk, cotton manufacturing did 
not develop in cotton growing lands. This was probably because 
the fiber is grown in semi-tropical lands where the people have 
strong agricultural tendencies and undeveloped instincts for manu- 
facturing. Furthermore cotton cloth entered a field largely occu- 
pied by woolens and linens and it was necessary by concentration 
of efforts, by inventions of machinery and by skill of operatives to 
reduce the cost of production in order to be readily marketable. 
This resulted in placing the entire manufacture of cotton cloth in 
the hands of invested capital in thickly settled communities. 

Cotton manufactures are classified under one of three sub- 
divisions: (1) cotton goods which includes all mills engaged in 
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the spinning and weaving of piece goods, (2) cotton small wares, 
including those producing tapes, braids, belts, edging and the like, 
and (3) cotton lace goods. 

The manufacture of cotton goods was undertaken early in the 
history of manufacturing by England and it obtained an extensive 
market which its colonial possessions and its merchant marine gave 
a degree of permanence. It is estimated today that Great Britain 
manufactures 40 per cent of the world’s supply of cotton goods. 
The rest of Europe and the United States produce about 25 per 
cent each, leaving 10 per cent to be divided between India, Japan, 
China, Canada and Mexico. 

The manufacture of cotton goods is then a rather widely dis- 
tributed occupation among temperate and semi-tropical peoples. 
In 1926 the raw cotton yield of the world was 27,813,000 bales 
(478 lbs. lint) distributed as follows: 


TABLE 2 
United States .......... 449,000 bales 
1,335,000 bales All others ............. 970,000 bales 


Of this amount Europe consumed 42 per cent, the United States 
30 per cent, and other countries 28 per cent. The distribution of 
cotton mills among the more prominent nations of the world is tab- 
ulated: 


TABLE 3 
Country Spindles in No. of Mills 
thousands 
3,600 86 


It will be noted that the size of the manufacturing plants vary 
in the different countries; Belgium has 2,132,000 spindles in 225 
mills while Russia has 10,827,000 in 167. 
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Cotton MANUFACTURING IN UNITED STATES 


The first completely equipped cotton mill in the United States 
was erected at Pawtucket, Rhode Island, in 1790 and in 1926 there 
were 1,706 mills in the United States distributed for the most part 
in the Eastern States. 


represents one 
cotton mill 
One mill at 


Oakland, California 
is not shown. 


Fig. 1. Sketch map showing location of cotton mills. After Atlas of American 
Agriculture. 


The prominent feature of cotton manufacturing in the United 
States during recent years has been the great increase of manu- 
facturing in the cotton-growing states. In 1880 New England had 
8,632,000 spindles, the South 561,000 and the other states, 
1,460,000. In 1924 the number of active spindles in the cotton-grow- 
ing states exceeded for the first time the number in the New Eng- 
land States. In 1880 New England operated 81 per cent of the spin- 
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dles of the country, and 1924 but 48 per cent. While Massachusetts 
maintains its place as the premier cotton manufacturing state, the 
other New England States have yielded places to the cotton grow- 
ing states; and the states line up in order of spindles thus: Mas- 
sachusetts, North Carolina, South Carolina, Rhode Island and 
Georgia. 

There are seventy counties in the United States which have 
more than 100,000 cotton spindles,’ and these seventy have 83 per 
cent of the number of spindles for the United States. The distri- 
bution of these counties is: 18 in North Carolina, 14 in South Caro- 
lina, 8 in Georgia, 7 in Massachusetts, 5 in Alabama, 4 in Maine, 
3 each in New Hampshire and Rhode Island, 2 each in Connecticut 
and New York and 1 each in Louisiana, New Jersey, Tennessee 
and Virginia. The leading county in the North and in fact the 
country, Bristol, Massachusetts, has 7,702,569 cotton spindles, 
which is 20.8 per cent of the total for the United States. This 
county includes the cities of New Bedford and Fall River. Gaston 
County in North Carolina, the leading county in the South, has 
901,492 cotton spindles. 


Tue ADVANTAGE OF THE SOUTH 


The increase in cotton manufacturing in the cotton-growing 
states is not due to its nearness to raw materials. One example 
must suffice. In North Carolina? about one-fourth of the cotton 
used in the mills is brought from other states, particularly Miss- 
issippi, and the price of all the cotton is determined by the Miss- 
issippi price plus the freight charge from Mississippi to whatever 
town it may be delivered. 


The transportation cost of raw Texas cotton to New Bedford 
and Fall River at tide water is no greater than it is to many mills 
of South Carolina in the Piedmont belt where transshipment from 
barge to railroad is necessary. The Greenville, South Carolina, 
mills making fancy dress goods pay the same amount for freight 
on raw materials as do the New England mills producing the same 
class of goods. Moreover whenever there is an advantage to the 
southern states because of ‘‘back door’’ cotton, it is generally 


*See Cotton Production and Distribution season 1921-1922 Bull. 150, Dept. of Com- 
merce, Bureau of Census, Washington. 1923. 
*M. T. Copeland. 1912, The Cotton Manufacturing Industry of the United States. 
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equalized by the additional freight charges on their marketable 
products. 

The increase in Southern manufacturing is not due to any pow- 
er advantages since there has been in New England ample power 
for all purposes. The rates are only slightly in favor of the South. 
The average rate per kilowatt hour for New England is 2.2 cents; 


Fig. 2. Active spindles in New England States (continuous line) and in the 
Cotton growing states (broken line). Note the decline in New England beginning 
in 1921 when a falling market made competition keen, and the persistent increase 
in the South. In 1925 for the first time the South exceeded New England in the 
number of active spindles. Unit is 1,000,000 spindles. 


and for the South, 1.8 cents. The highest rates in New England 
are, Connecticut, 2.4 cents, and Massachusetts, 2.4 cents; in the 
South, Texas, 2.5 cents; Mississippi, 3.2 cents, and Florida, 2.9 
cents. The lowest rate in New England is Maine, 1.1 cents, and 
in the South is Georgia and South Carolina, .9 cents. A New Eng- 
land manufacturer states that power contributes only 214 per cent 
to the total cost of the finished product and that the difference 
between the North and the South in the case of power costs is too 
minute to account for the growth of the southern industries. 
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The advantages of southern cotton mills rests today in two 
things; the smaller wages paid the operatives and the longer hours 
of work. 

In Alabama the average earning per hour of weavers is $.255, 
in North Carolina $.350, in Connecticut $.452 and in Massachusetts 
$.460. Frame spinners in Alabama have an average earning per 
week of $8.54, while in Massachusetts they receive $17.41. 


é 


Fig. 3. Consumption of Cotton: North (continuous line) and South (broken 
line). Unit is 1,000,000 bales. The northern manufacturer attempted early to equalize 
his transportation costs by making fine cotton goods using a minimum of raw material 
leaving to the Southern States the course goods with a maximum of raw material. 
Thus the Southern States exceeded the New England States in cotton consumption first 
in 1904. 


The difference in the hours may be illustrated by Rhode Island 
and Georgia. The former state has a greater number of spindles 
in place than the latter, yet Georgia in 1923 shows 2,300,000,000 
more spindle hours than the former. Connecticut weavers worked 
on the average five hours less per week in 1922 than Alabama 
weavers and earned on the average $9.00 more. 

It is well within the bounds of probability to find in these two 
items the longer operating time of southern mills and the lower 
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scale of wages, the real advantages of the mills in the cotton grow- 
ing states. 

There has been a lessening demand for cotton cloth during the 
last ten years and it is probable that in the United States under 
present conditions there are too many spindles in place for the 
demands of the market. Some have estimated that there are 15 
per cent more than necessary. The Northern mills with the higher 
cost of production have suffered because of this and it has resulted 
in the closing of many factories. The tendency to reduce wages 
in the North has been resisted by persistent strikes. 


WooLen MANUFACTURING 


The manufacture of woolen clothing developed early in the 
history of civilization. The household was the seat of the industry 
for many centuries. It was not until 1790 the year of the first 
cotton mill that wool carding by machinery was instituted and the 
first woolen mill put in operation in the United States. 

The classification of wool manufactures differentiates be- 
tween woolen and worsted goods. Woolen yarn is made from 
wool that is carded and loosely spun; worsted yarn, from wool that 
is combed and the thread is twisted until it becomes hard. This 
distinction arose originally from the length of the fiber; all long 
fiber wool was combed so that the fibers were parallel and then 
spun into worsted while all short fibered wool was carded and 
treated as short staple cotton is today. 

There are no world statistics of wool manufacturing since wool 
is manufactured in many lands under varying conditions. Sheep 
are usually raised in countries where clothing must be warm and 
the making of homespun is a widely distributed occupation in prim- 
itive and semi-primitive communities. As life becomes somewhat 
diversified many of these communities concentrated this work in 
mills and factories. 

Some index of the leading woolen manufacturing nations may 
be obtained from the table of wool consumption. 


TABLE 4 (1925) 


France 530,000,000 Ibs. Germany 280,000,000 Ibs. 
United Kingdom 360,000,000 Ibs. Belgium 75,000,000 Ibs. 
United States 339,000,000 Ibs. Russia 30,000,000 Ibs. 
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The total world production of wool in 1925 was about 
3,000,000,000 pounds and the six principal consuming countries 
handled about 55 per cent of this. This leaves a large amount, 45 
per cent, to be distributed among a great many communities. 


Woot MANUFACTURING IN THE UNITED STATES 


There were in the United States in 1925, 832 establishments 
engaged in producing woolen and worsted goods. Over one-half 
of these are located in New England and over 80 per cent in New 
England, New York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 

The unit used to indicate the productive capacity of a woolen 
mill is the set of carding machines necessary to prepare the wool 
for spinning; and in a worsted mill the unit is the combing ma- 
chine. In order to compare the two a ratio of 2 to 5 is used to 
estimate the productive capacity of combs to sets of cards. 

The table of woolen and worsted mills in part reproduced, is- 
sued on July 1st, 1928, now becomes intelligible. 


TABLE 7 


Set Cards Spindles Combs 


MANUFACTURING 


Silk came to the civilized nations from Japan and China. Silk 
worm culture has been most successful in regions where the white 
mulberry thrives, and where labor is cheap. Silk worms were 
introduced into Italy, France, and Austria successfully and a re- 
markable expansion of the manufacture of silks resulted. In the 
United States successive attempts to produce raw silk have been 
met with failure. Georgia between 1732 and 1758 produced much 
for those days; attempts in Pennsylvania, Utah, California and 
Southern New England ended in losses. By the 20th century silk 
culture had returned to the Orient. 

In 1925 Japan exported 56,978,000 lbs.; and China 17,900,000 
out of an estimated total world production of 88,050,000 Ibs. To 


this may be added 9,656,000 lbs. from Italy and 2,524,000 from the 
Near East. 
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The first silk mill in the United States was built in Manchester, 
Connecticut, in 1810 and the industry has flourished more than in 
any other country. During the last twenty-five years there has 
been a big increase in the use of silk fabrics. In spite of the de- 
creased yardage used by women which has so profoundly affected 
the cotton industry, the importation of raw silk into the United 
States has grown from 9,139,617 lbs. in 1900 to 64,290,934 in 1925. 
In speaking of its favor in this country some one has remarked 
that 7.2-per cent of the inhabitants of the earth use 60 per cent of 
all the raw silk. In Europe there has been a decline in imports 
which means less manufacturing of silk goods. In 1914 Europe 
imported 57,509 bales of Japan silk and in 1925 this had fallen to 
18,849 bales; in the same period the United States increased its 
importation from 143,965 to 411,909 bales. 


MANUFACTURING IN UNITED STATES 


In 1923 there were 1,598 establishments in the United States 
engaged in various kinds of silk manufacture, engaging 137,285 
persons. The distribution of this follows: 


TABLE 7 
Number Value of Product 


New Jersey $183,389 ,000 
Pennsylvania 286,073,270 
New York 105,018,097 
Connecticut 74,674,044 


Ninety per cent of the manufacture is located in New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and New York. 

Since a large percentage of the laborers are women, a location 
where industries demanding largely male labor is easily a good 
locality for silk manufacturing. Thus the iron manufacturing city 
of Patterson, New Jersey, the coal cities of Scranton and Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania, and the cement-making city of Allenton, 
Pennsylvania, are important silk manufacturing centers. 


Rayon 


The amount of artificial silk made in the United States in 1913 
was 1,500,000 lbs. and 1927 this had increased to 75,000,000 Ibs. 
This industry has arisen largely from the demand for silk fabrics 
and the falling off of the demand for cotton goods has led many 
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cotton mills to turn to the weaving of rayon. The name rayon 
was adopted in 1924 for artificial silk. 

European countries have not been behind in the use of this 
fibre. 

Italy has produced 37,000,000 Ibs.; England 36,000,000 and 
Germany 35,500,000 lbs. Nine European countries in 1927 have 
consumed 177,300,000 lbs of artificial silk. This may account in 
some degree for the decline in silk manufacturing in Europe. 

Rayon was used in the year 1925 about as follows: 28 per cent 
of it for hosiery; 26 per cent mixture with cotton goods; 16 per 
cent mixture with silk; and 13 per cent for underwear. 


AccEssory MANUFACTURES 


It is inconceivable that a cotton mill could flourish under the 
stress of present day competition in a locality far from others of 
the same kind. The concentration of industries is characteristic, 
and is based on the present day tendency towards specialization. 
In the early days of New England cotton manufacturing, a bleach- 
ery room for instance was provided; now most mills depend on 
outside plants for this work. 

Where many mills are located within a small radius, there will 
naturally grow up subsidiary plants. In one sense cotton small 
wares and cotton laces fall into the class since they buy their yarns. 
In the city of Pawtucket, Rhode Island there are 18 cotton goods 
factories, but there are also 29 other industrial plants directly 
connected with the cotton cloth manufacture. Among them are belt- 
ing factories, bleacheries, shops for making belt hooks, reeds, reels, 
spools and knitting machines and manufactures of shoe laces, 
thread, knit goods and narrow fabrics. 

A complete story of the textile industry then in any center of 
manufacturing must include not only the production of fabrics but 
also all types of production which is subordinate but essential to 
the textile mill. 
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THE GEOGRAPHY OF PALESTINE 
BESSIE L. ASHTON 


University of Illinois 


INTRODUCTION 


Palestine* shares with the rest of Syria its importance as a 
transit ground between the East and the West. ‘‘No other land 
of transition is more important in the historic evolution of the 
Mediterranean peoples than the highway whose chief stations are 
Damascus and Jerusalem’’.? One of the oldest roads in the world 
leads from the Nile via Gaza, the Maritime Plain, Esdraelon, Gali- 
lee, Damascus, and Tadmor to the Euphrates, the location being 
determined by topography and the presence of water. Palestine, 
however, stands prominently before the world because of its re- 
ligious significance. The solitary monotony of the desert from 
which these people came, and the few distractions attending such 
a life seem to have enabled the human soul to attain a degree of 
spiritual communion not possible elsewhere. Added to this is the 
isolation of the plateau of Judea, which permitted the growth of 
religion and helps explain the fact that it is the home of mono- 
theism and the stronghold of three great religions. Jerusalem is 
the Holy City alike to Jew, Christian, and Mohammedan. 


Palestine is also of unusual interest because it contains one of 
the most remarkable rift valleys in the world. This down-faulted 
block, or central depression, extends the entire length of the coun- 
try and contains the Dead Sea basin, the lowest part of the land 
surface of the earth. As a topographic feature this great graben 
has been an important factor in the development of the region in 
presenting a decided barrier to east-west transportation and com- 
munication. The general aspect of the country is bare and rocky, 
but there are many fertile localities among the hills, which are well 
watered. Great diversity is found in climate, topography, and 
rock structure, and human adjustment to each within short dis- 
tances. 


* See map. The boundaries of Palestine shown on the map are those between steppe 
and desert on the east and south, therefore do not coincide with the political boundary 
of the British mandate 

*See ‘‘Geography of Syria,’’ Journal of Geography, May, 1928 

?Elisee Reclus, The Earth and Its Inhabitants, p. 354 
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THE oF PALESTINE 
The climate of Palestine, like that of other Mediterranean 
lands, is characterized by mild winters and seasonal rainfall.’ 
Its relatively low latitude, however, forces it to occupy a marginal 


position with the trade wind desert, and gives it a very scanty rain- 
fall. The altitude of the interior plateaus, also, gives them winter 
temperatures too low to represent the true Mediterranean type of 
climate.‘ 


*See Journal of Geography for further details of climate of this region 
*W. G. Kendrew, The Climates of the Continents, p. 152 
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The prevailing westerly winds bring rain to the land in winter 
and moderate the heat of summer. The sirocco, or south wind, is 
much less common, tho it is much dreaded, as any wind from the 
desert is hot and exhausting. It scorches the vegetation and 
brings with it a mist of fine sand, veiling the sun and ‘‘bringing 
langour and fever to men’’.® 

Land and sea breezes blow regularly, which is a significant fact, 
as, without them, life in Palestine in summer would be almost un- 
bearable. The sea breeze brings not only refreshing temperatures, 
but carries moisture from the sea far into the land and accounts 
for the very heavy dews characteristic of the high plains of this 
region. The moisture from the heavy dews allows the growth of 
certain crops during the dry summer, for example, sesame and 
durra, and furnishes water to the pasturing flocks and herds. Its 
significance can hardly be overestimated in a thirsty land like this. 
This steady wind is also utilized by the peasants in the winnowing 
of grain on the threshing floors. 

Summer temperatures on the plateau rarely exceed 90°F ., tho 
122°K". may be reached in the Ghor, which is about 1,300 feet below 
sea level. Frost seldom occurs on the coast, and never in the Jor- 
dan Valley, but it is not infrequent from December to February 
in the mountains. In the low, hot lands malaria abounds, as well 
as in the warmer limestone regions where cisterns used to store 
the winter rains offer breeding ground for mosquitoes, as in Jeru- 
salem, for example. Otherwise the plateau regions have a health- 
ful and invigorating climate. 

Nearly all the rain comes in the cooler season, from October to 
May. With the autumn (former) rains the fall plowing and seed- 
ing are done. During the winter rains of January and February 
about five-ninths of the yearly total falls, soaking the land and giv- 
ing every canyon and dry wadi of summer a raging torrent. The 
‘‘latter’’ rains of March and April are extremely important to 
complete the maturing of the winter crops before the long summer 
drouth begins. Snow falls on the highlands during most winters, 
but none has ever been seen to fall in the tropical Ghor. 

Response to the seasonal rainfall shows itself in winter agricul- 
ture, selection of drouth resistant crops, and the practice of irriga- 
tion. The amount of rainfall varies with latitude, altitude, and 
exposure to the rain-bearing westerly winds. Highlands have 

*George Adam Smith, The Historical Geography of the Holy Land, p. 67 
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more than lowlands, and coastal regions more than the interior. 
In general it also increases from south to north. Gaza has an an- 
nual average of 16 inches, Jaffa 20 inches, Haifa and Jerusalem 
each 26 inches, while Jericho, in the lee of the western highland 
has only 8 inches (See map). The amount falling at any one place, 
however, varies greatly from year to year, and disastrous drouths 
sometimes occur. 
GEOGRAPHIC PROVINCES 

Palestine may be divided into (1) the eastern highland, or 
Trans-Jordania, (2) the rift valley, or Jordan-Dead Sea Depres- 
sion, (3) the western highland, comprising Galilee, Samaria, and 
Judea, and (4) the Maritime Plain (Map). 


Trans-Jordania 

East of the central depression stretches for 150 miles or more 
a land having many geographic advantages. It has an exception- 
ally fertile lava or limestone soil, a healthful climate, and it is 
comparatively well watered. The average elevation is nearly 2,000 
feet, giving temperatures seldom over 90°F. in summer. Frosts 
occur from November to March, snow lies for days at a time, and 
there is more rain, mist, and cloud, and therefore less rapid evap- 
oration thruout the summer than west of the Jordan. It also re- 
ceives the refreshing afternoon breeze. It is cut by three large 
rivers, which flow in deep canyons too far below the surface to be 
utilized for irrigation, but the numerous springs and streams 
which feed them, together with the winter snow and rains, moisten 
the high lands sufficiently for cultivation in a belt varying from 
30 to 80 miles in width before it merges into the desert. The one 
curse of this otherwise favored land is insecurity from the barbar- 
ous nomadic hordes to which its position freely exposes it. The 
existence of subterranean fortresses and towns bespeak its danger, 
and stories are told of the population of whole cities migrating in 
a single night to another locality to avoid some new line of Arab 
invasion. 

The northern part of this limestone plateau is the basalt cov- 
ered plain of the Hauran (Bashan) with a dark red soil of excep- 
tional fertility and retentive of moisture. The central part, or 
Hauran proper, is a treeless plain, under wheat, or lying fallow for 
the year, or in pasture. It is a land of harvests. Thru the early 
part of the day camels bring sheaves in from the fields to the 
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threshing floors, which lie close to the village walls. Here on the 
hard trodden earth the sheaves are strewn to a depth of two or 
three feet, and threshed by sledges drawn over them, or the grain 
is trodden out by donkeys. When the whole mass is cut and bruised 
enough, it is tossed with great forks against the afternoon wind, 
and the winnowed grain carried on camel back to the markets of 
Damascus or Acre. To the west lies Jaulan, once covered with 
oak forests, but now possessing only a few isolated woods and 
groups of trees. It is noted especially for its fine pastures upon 
which graze cattle, camels, sheep, and goats. The eastern border 
of this province consists of the lava field of El Leja and the vol- 
canic mountain group of Jebel Druse. El Leja is a tangled mass 
of congealed lava in which occasional fields of wheat contend for 
existence with boulders, chasms, and black and jagged peaks. Be- 
cause of the rugged character of the country it has been the haunt 
of lawless tribes, which menace the peaceful people of the neigh- 
boring plains. The Hauran owes much to the lofty peaks of Jebel 
Druse (to 6,000 feet), whose streams irrigate a broad belt of fertile 
country at its base. There are many wooded slopes and pictur- 
esque valleys, and sated all could be cultivated if the stones were 
cleared away. 

South of the Yarmuk is the hilly land of Gilead, whose paral- 
lel. limestone ridges resemble in geological structure the ridges of 
eastern Pennsylvania. In aspect it is quite different from the high 
flat uplands to the north and south, resembling more nearly certain 
parts of Scotland, with its green glens and streams, hills dotted 
with trees, and meadows of rich grass. The mountains are rel- 
atively high, rendering it comparitively cool, and moist enough to 
support thin oak and pine forests. It was among the branches of 
the close set oaks that Absalom met his death, and from the resin 
of the pines, no doubt, came the ‘‘balm of Gilead’’ of ancient times. 
As Bashan stands for wealth and accessibility, Gilead represents 
seclusion and a healthful land of balm. It has been remarkably 
free from invasion, due to the protection of its hills, and the oaks, 
among whose branches the Arab dare not drive his camels. Un- 
fortunately, the trees are being cut rapidly for charcoal, as fuel 
in this region is very scarce. Tho there are dry areas, springs 
and streams are numerous, and the land remains green far into 
the summer. There are many pomegranate, apricot, and olive 
orchards. A considerable part of the product of the vineyards is 
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made into raisins and exported. On the famous pastures many 
cattle, sheep and goats graze, in the wadi bottoms are vegetable 
gardens, and in the wider valleys which offer sufficient space for 
villages are fields of wheat and barley. 

South of Gilead the hills and trees disappear, and the landscape 
becomes one of bare, lofty moors, with here and there a copse of 
bush, an indefinite stretch of pasture land rolling off into the east- 
ern desert, broken only here and there by featureless hillocks and 
‘‘deep, warm valleys.’’ Cutting the plateau deeply and interfer- 
ing seriously with travel are big wadis running to the Dead Sea, in 
some of which are permanent streams, but too far below the pla- 
teau surface to permit the utilization of thew water. The soil is 
excellent for wheat, which grows with the moisture supplied by the 
heavy rains and snows of winter, and large tracts of plateau and 
wadi bottom are under cultivation. More famous still are its pas- 
tures, where thousands of cattle, sheep, and goats graze. Most of 
the area, however, has no permanent settlements, as it lies open 
to the frequent incursions of hordes of Bedouin nomads from the 
Arabian desert. 


The Jordan-Dead Sea Depression 


This hot, deep valley in Christ’s time was a busy and pros- 
perous part of the country, but is now barren, treeless, and almost 
unpopulated. Only one town, Tiberias, survives of the nine large 
ones which then encircled the Sea of Galilee, and the fishing boats 
which then provided the famous pickled fish of Galilee have nearly 
all deserted it. 

The Ghor, as the deeper part of this valley is called, is four 
miles wide in the north, but widens to 14 miles at Jericho near the 
north end of the Dead Sea. The Jordan is a muddy stream 90 to 
100 feet wide with a dangerous zigzag current. In depth it varies 
from three feet at some of the fords to as much as ten or twelve 
feet. ‘The channel is too deep for the river to be utilized for irriga- 
tion, but from its tributaries sufficient water could be obtained the 
greater part of the year. Except where the soil is too saline, vege- 
tation is very rank, the extreme heat being equal to a forcing 
house, and herbage grows shoulder high. Little of it is cultivated, 
however. The intolerable heat and malaria make the Ghor very 
unhealthful and it is frequently overrun by nomadic Arabs. 

The deepest fifty miles of this narrow valley is occupied by the 
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Dead Sea, brilliantly blue in color, and so clear that pebbles on the 
bottom can be counted at a depth of twenty feet. There is five 
times as much solid matter in solution in it as the ocean contains, 
which makes the water so dense that wood floats upon the surface 
as on a mirror, and storm waves beat with the force of a sledge 
hammer. No fish can live in it, and there is not a dwelling on its 
coast. 


The Western Range 


Tho it is not a beautiful land the western range of Palestine 
is of special interest because it contains Jerusalem, Bethlehem, and 
Nazareth. The hills are flat-topped ridges of gray, or reddish- 
gray limestone. Low shrubs grow between the stones or piles of 
rock, and scarcely any vegetation is seen on the thin soil of the up- 
per slopes. The large area devoted to pasture and the numerous 
aromatic herbs make it a ‘‘land of milk and honey,’’ tho sheep 
and goats greatly outnumber cattle. Travelers are impressed by 
the stones, caves, tombs, and ruins. ‘‘Never was there a country, 
not being an absolute desert, as stony. The hill-sides seem one 
mass of loose rocks, larger or smaller. The olive yards and vine- 
yards are full of stones. Even the cornfields (except in the alluvial 
soil of the plain of Esdraelon and along the sandy coast) seem to 
have more pebbles than earth.’’ 

This description does not apply so truly to the northern district 
of Galilee as to the drier and barer Judea, tho even here, there are 
many bare rock slopes and places of thin soil. The location of 
Galilee is more favorable than Judea, also, as the more northerly 
latitude gives heavier rainfall, and proximity to the mountains of 
Hermon and Lebanon supply it with water stored there far into 
the dry season. Moreover, part of Upper (Northern) Galilee is 
capped with basalt, which gives it a soil more retentive of mois- 
ture than in the limestone region, therefore it is comparatively well 
covered with vegetation. There are scattered forest trees on the 
mountains, and a profusion of the bush in the valleys, while the 
gentler slopes are covered with fertile grain fields. The most 
productive portion of the district is the Plain of Esdraelon, a flat 
expanse of loose, red and black loam, extremely fertile and covered 
with grain, millet, cotton, tobacco, or the castor-oil plant, one of 
the richest natural fields in the world. Across this plain is the 


* Viscount Bryce, Memories of Travel, Impressions of Palestine, pp. 174-175 
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easiest route into Palestine, and Galilee is crossed by many of the 
world’s most famous highways, one being the great thorofare 
connecting Damascus with the sea. 

Samaria is characterized by accessibility to an even greater de- 
gree than Galilee, due to its central position as well as geologic 
structure. Like Galilee it is a region of folded rocks, giving ridges 
with valleys and plains between. It can be traversed in almost 
any direction, its openness explaining the frequency of Biblical 
reference to the chariot in connection with it. The freedom of 
the woman of Samaria in conversing with Christ, a strange man, 
is also typical of the exposure to outside influences. Roads lead 
in all directions from central Samaria; (1) southwest to Jaffa and 
Egypt, (2) northwest to the coast at Haifa, (3) north thru the 
Plain of Esdraelon and past the Sea of Galilee to Damascus, and 
(4) east to Gilead by the Valley of Jezreel and across the Jordan, 
which is easier to ford here than farther south; these are a few 
of the most important. Olive groves, wheat fields, green patches 
of sesame and millet, and reddish-brown squares of fallow ground 
give color to the landscape. 

While Samaria is the geographic center of western Palestine, 
and the most important commercially, Judea is the spiritual center, 
the heart and soul of the country. It is a treeless, bare, and 
thirsty plateau of horizontal limestone strata. The general im- 
pression of Judea is that of bare rock, shadeless slopes, and 
‘‘wadis that are the dry beds of winter torrents, a mountain fast- 
ness secure from its isolation.’ It is distinctly a pastoral coun- 
try, upon whose scant herbage graze sheep, goats, and a few cat- 
tle. There are no perennial streams, and water is too scarce and 
the soil too thin for more than mere patches of cultivation. Stones 
are everywhere, and the land is so rough that every flat space of 
sufficient size among the hills is utilized. Besides olives and figs, 
crops of grain and vegetables are cultivated with surprising care 
by the fellaheen, tho the harvest is often so poor that an American 
or European farmer would not think it worth gathering.* In this 
dry land cisterns are indispensable, even being depended on to 
furnish water for cattle. 

The chief characteristic of Judea, however, and the one be- 
lieved to have made possible the nurture of. a strong religious 
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sentiment, is its seclusion. Isolated by steep and rugged ap- 
proaches from all sides, this high and broken tableland has been 
affected little by outside influences. To the north the land slopes 
to Samaria over a desolate and fatiguing extent of rocky platforms 
and ridges of moorland. The descent to the Ghor is over the rug- 
ged, waterless, and almost uninhabited wilderness with its numer- 
ous gorges too narrow and crooked to carry a road. Southward 
lies the parched land of the Negeb, and the approach from the 
west is by ‘‘the stony windings of the dry valleys’’ of the cuesta 
country of the Shephelah, whose ‘‘rivers of limestone fragments’’ 
offer the only routes to the summit.® In fact, the very barren- 
ness of Judea spells security for it, as it lies between the more at- 
tractive Jordan Valley and the Maritime Plain. 


The Maritime Plain 


Beyond the Shephelah the land slopes gently thru the Maritime 
Plain to the sea. North of Mount Carmel the plain narrows and 
occurs in patches between the jutting mountain spurs, which, in 
places, reach the sea. Due to slight submergence, this northern 
stretch of coastline is comparatively irregular, offering to small 
boats adequate protection, but for ocean steamers there is no good 
harbor in all the coast of Syria and Palestine south of the Gulf 
of Alexandretta. South of Mount Carmel slight emergence has 
given one of the straightest coasts in the world, and there is no 
protecting island of any size, or wide river mouth. The shore cur- 
rent also brings silt from the Nile delta to close any harbor made 
by artificial means. The water offshore is so shallow, too, that 
vessels large enough to go to sea must anchor a mile from shore, 
and discharge their loads in lighters in calm weather. 

South of Mount Carmel is the Plain of Sharon, chiefly a pas- 
ture land and occupied by Bedouins with their black tents and vast 
flocks of sheep. South of the Auja River is the Philistine Plain, 
where are gardens and grainfields in the valleys and little ham- 
lets on every mound. Grain, figs, olives, and beans are raised by 
the Arab fellaheen with moisture furnished only by rains of 
autumn and the heavy night dews of summer. For oranges and 
lemons, and other valuable crops, however, water must be applied 
during the long dry summer, therefore many shallow wells are 
dug to the high ground water table in the Sharon and Philistine 

*Thid, p. 68 
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Plains. Five miles inland from Jaffa water for irrigation cannot 
be easily obtained, and the orange and lemon groves come to an 
end. Beyond this point trees are fewer and consist mostly of al- 
mond or olive groves. Altho it has no harbor, Jaffa is the leading 
commercial center of Palestine, and the center of the orange ex- 
porting industry. Near the coast where the ground water table is 
high enough for water to be obtained easily from wells, the aspect 
is one of vast grainfields, enlivened by herds of cattle and flocks of 
sheep. Here the chief difficulty to agriculture is the drifting sand, 
which has migrated two and one-half miles inland in places. Gaza 
is the chief city of the southern section and an important market 
for the desert nomads, who come from 100 miles away to purchase 
their cloth, weapons, and pottery.’® It is the outpost of Africa and 
the door of Asia. 


Tue Future oF PALESTINE 


Change in governmental control and the Zionist movement 
among the Jews have focused attention on the economic resources 
of Palestine and possibilities for future development. Evidences 
of a much larger population in the past are numerous. To what 
extent, therefore, is growth in population and wealth to be ex- 
pected? 


As is true of Syria, the chief wealth of Palestine lies in the 
soil. There are no mineral resources of importance, unless it 
may be the salts in the water of the Dead Sea. Forests are practi- 
cally all gone, and fisheries offer neither abundance nor variety. 
Fish from the inland waters are caught for local consumption, but 
sea fishing is handicapped by shallow water, which forces vessels 
far out where endangered by winter storms, and summer heat 
limits consumption to the coastal region. Hydro-electric power is 
an undeveloped resource, but the high cost of initial installation, 
the small population and lack of development, which offer only a 
limited market for the product, and the prevailing lack of capital 
will retard its use. 


Agriculture, too, has its handicaps. Rough topography, thin, 
poor soil, frequency of drouth, and poverty of the fellaheen must 
be reckoned with. Methods of cultivation are most primitive, tho 
better suited to the land than is generally believed. The light iron- 
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tipped wooden plow can be used among the stones and drawn by 
oxen, which are cheaper to keep than horses or mules. It pene- 
trates only a few inches, and the loosening of the surface soil is 
better for retention of moisture in the ground for summer crops 
than deep plowing. With it the work can be done quickly im- 
mediately after the first rains of autumn. The sickle can be used 
on stony ground. The threshing sledge is wasteful, but cheap, 
and it is said to break up the hard straw well, while time and labor 
mean little to the native after the harvest is reaped. 

On the other hand, the climate is admirably adapted to the 
production of an excellent quality of wheat. It also favors the 
production of barley, as in the sandy soil near Gaza, where a bright 
barley much prized by English brewers is obtained. Durra, a 
summer crop, needs little moisture, and the yield is sixty to eighty 
fold, thus furnishing a cheap food for the poorer classes. Sesame - 
is the fellaheen’s most valued crop, as it yields forty to fifty fold 
and prepares the ground for wheat. High temperatures permit 
the growth of a great variety of fruits where water can be ob- 
tained, and the dry summers are favorable to the drying of fruits. 
With extension of irrigation, as in the Jordan Valley, this in- 
dustry might be considerably extended. The olive crop, now 
barely equal to supplying local needs might be increased by plant- 
ing many of the bare slopes to trees, and by more careful attention 
to harvesting. A good crop is obtained only in alternate years, 
probably due to injury to the trees in the beating administered in 
gathering the crop. Livestock raising is a universal occupation, 
tho little attention is given to improving the breed. Cattle are 
small and give little milk, due to scanty pastures. One of the chief 
handicaps to the cattle industry is lack of fodder. Milk from 
sheep, goats, and camels, as well as cow’s milk, is used. 

More might be made also of the tourist trade. As has been 
stated, this region is full of interest, because of its historic and 
religious associations, and with better means of communication, 
better sanitary conditions, more comfortable hotel accommoda- 
tions, and the wider advertising, returns from this source could 
undoubtedly be greatly increased. It is evident, therefore, that 
there are possibilities for a moderate increase in the population 
of Palestine. However, it will take time, money, and careful plan- 
ning to accomplish appreciable results. It must be remembered, 
also, that Palestine, like Syria, borders the desert and suffers in 
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the same way from incursions of desert nomads. This is especially 
true of Trans-Jordania and the Maritime Plain, both of which 
offer much to the marauder, and are entirely without natural pro- 
tection from this menace. 


TEACHING WITH MAPS IN THE INTERMEDIATE 
GRADES* 


ELIZABETH NORTON 
Columbus, Ohio 


SELEcTING Maps 


The efficient and wise choice of maps for use in geography is 
not an easy matter, but one requiring careful and thoro | study. 
Those of us who guide pupils in the use of maps must possess an 
understanding of international relationships and a keen insight 
into the influence natural environment has upon human activities. 

We are living in a new day and geography is a study of the Vv 
present day. A few years ago it was presented to us by means of 
almost totally unrelated facts. Elementary schools thruout the 
country used political maps, exclusively, but today we have come 
to realize that political boundaries made by man may not influence 
a nation’s industries so much as natural conditions. Therefore we 
cannot rely upon the use of political maps alone. 

The question may be raised, ‘‘ What maps should be selected for 
use in teaching geography in the intermediate grades?’’ A school 
would do well to begin a series of maps by purchasing a physical- 
political map of each continent. These maps show important. 
cities, highlands and lowlands, how political boundaries often 
follow the course of a river or the line of a mountain range. It is 
possible today to obtain continental physical-political maps which 
also have smaller insert maps showing relief, rainfall, population 
and occupations. Using such maps for comparative map study, 
it is easy to trace the relationships of natural regions to human 
activities; of surface relief and winds to rainfall; of climate to 
occupations and occupations to population. To this list should 
be added a political map of the world and others showing rainfall, 
vegetation regions, occupations and trade routes of the world. 


*Presented at the Annual Ohio Educational Conference, Ohio State University, 
April, 1928. 
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The main factor governing the usableness of a map is accuracy. 
Inaccuracy of facts on maps mislead and confuse pupils. Legi- 
bility is almost as important as accuracy. If names or symbols are 
so numerous that desirable information is lost, the map is practi- 
cally useless. A map should be chosen for the kind of information 
it gives rather than the amount it gives. Printing on a wall map 
should be so clear that it can be seen by pupils sitting in the rear 
of the room as well as by those who have a closer view. Color 
plays an important part in the wise selection of maps. Pupils are 
attracted to a map of harmonious coloring. Aside from their 
beauty, colors must be of service in distinguishing between lands 
and waters, highlands and lowlands. 

It is sometimes puzzling to teachers of geography how to obtain 
the greatest service from the maps which they use. Let us always 
remember that maps are valuable as long as they bring about a 
clear understanding of the relationship between man’s activities 
and his natural environment. To any one well trained in the use | 
of maps, they tell an interesting story. Just as children learn to 
read words from the printed page, so should they be trained to 
read information from the various kinds of maps. Every pupil 
should learn to read maps accurately. This ability is not acquired 
in one lesson or in any given number of lessons but thru the re- 
peated and intelligent use of well chosen maps placed in easy 
access to the pupils. 


ImMporTANT Step 1n TEacHiInGc Map ReapineG 


When a class is introduced to maps it is essential that every 
child understand the key to each map. The key explains the 
meaning of different colors used, how to know railroad lines, 
canals, trade routes, the size of cities and many other facts. Many 
teachers feel they do not have the time to make a careful study 
of map symbols with their pupils. But the time is well spent,for as 
the pupils become more efficient in the use of maps, they can study 
with appreciationy their textbook and wall maps when solving some 
geography problem. The maps have become their tools of in- 
formation. 

Maps anD PLACE GEOGRAPHY 

One important use of physical-political maps is for locating 
places. Many adults have no idea of the location of some of the 
places about which they read or hear. They will either dismiss 
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them from their minds or consult an atlas for their exact location. 
Most pupils who have not acquired the habit of turning to maps 
when a strange place is mentioned will do just what many adults 
do, dismiss the names from their minds, rather than take the time 
to find the place on a map. Pupils should be encouraged to look 
thru newspapers for items about other cities and countries. Then 
a little of the geography period can be given to a discussion of 
the articles brought in and the places mentioned can be located on 
the maps. In this way a study of the sometimes dry and uninter- 
esting ‘‘Place Geography”’ is carried on. Oftentimes interesting 
historical facts or stories can be told about cities and countries 
given in the list of places to be located. These serve to fix more 
firmly in the pupil’s mind those places the instructor wishes him 
toremember. Do not allow slovenly methods in pointing out places 
on maps. When a city is to be located, the pupil should point to 
the dot or other mark representing the city and not to the printed 
name. In locating a mountain range he should run the pointer 
along its full length; or in locating a river, a part of its course 
must be traced. 


or Maps 1n TEacHING REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY 


The geographer is interested in the earth chiefly as the present 
and future home for people. To him the world is a collection of en- 
vironments which influence human occupations. Since a geo- 
graphic interpretation of the world must be made upon the inter- 
pretations of many different regions it is necessary that the geo- 
grapher formulate a notion as to the types of regions into which 
the earth may be divided; and so attempts have been made to 
organize the study about a small number of regional types. 
Natural regions are based on several controlling factors: 1) land 
forms; 2) climate, which includes rainfall and rainfall distribution, 
heat and winds; 3) character of soil; 4) drainage; and 5) ease of 
transportation. Land forms are clearly shown on present day 
maps by use of contrasting colors so that it is easy for the pupils 


(to immediately see mountainous regions or sections where there 


are plains or plateaus. Such maps are within the scope of the 
pupil’s comprehension. But it will be necessary to help the pupil 
to understand that geographic regions are also influenced by cli- 
mate, character of soil, drainage and accessibility for trade. It is 
the duty of the geography teacher to lead the pupil to consult his 
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maps and so correlate one with the other that he will learn to know 
regions where topography is the dominant influence, and those 
_ lands where native plant growth is the outstanding feature, and 
where a particular agricultural industry is so important that it 
governs the economic life of the people, and regions where climate, 
topography and native vegetation are very similar to those of an- 
other region but the presence of minerals has so influenced the 
economic life that the regions have ceased to be entirely uniform. 
Many principles are involved in furnishing the criteria to be used , 
in distinguishing geographical regions. These principles are too 
intricate for the pupil of intermediate school age and yet the geo- 
graphic relationships are so clear that he can trace their under- 
lying causes from one map to another. He can gain an under- 
standing of the economic progress of North America when he con- 
sults maps which show the natural regions of the continent. The 
great contrasts in the development of the peoples of South America 
are explained when the pupil studies maps showing the distine- 
tions in surface regions from the lofty Andes Mountains to the 
pampas of Argentina; in the rainfall from the Atacama Desert 
to the Amazon Valley; and in the vegetation from the forests of 
the Amazon to the grassy plains of Argentina. To understand 4 
the wide differences in occupations thruout Europe, it is necessary 
that the pupil compare, on the maps, the natural environment of 
the people in the various regions. Again, the pupil may turn to 
his maps of Asia and study the differences in surface features and 
other natural regions so that he can gain an understanding of the 
degree of progress the peoples of Asia have made. Or, we can 
lead the pupil, as he studies his maps of Africa, to know that the 
moisture and heat of Central Africa or the deserts of Northern 
Africa are important reasons why white man can not make these 
areas his permanent home. 
To begin the regional method in teaching geography it might be 
’ well to open the eyes of the pupils to the surroundings about them 
and their meaning. Land relief, natural vegetation and the oc- 
cupations of the people are at once evident. Conditions governing 
rainfall and temperature may not be apparent but it will be neces- 
sary for the pupils to study them because of their effect on natural 
vegetation and the industries of the region. Natural resources 
may or may not be known to the pupils but their presence may be 
inferred from the principal industries. It is essential that the 
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pupils have a thoro understanding of the natural conditions under 
which they live for the home region is bound to illustrate the in- 
fluences, in one form or another, of natural environment. Culti- 
vated river valleys, grassy plains where cattle graze, manufactur- 
ing cities, all point to the significance of the controlling natural 
factors. During this study, the pupils will be interested in con- 
sulting their maps to compare the facts they give concerning the 
physical aspects of the home region with their personal observa- 
tion. 

Once the pupils appreciate the geographic relationships in their 
home region they are prepared to trace them to other regions. 
Then they must rely upon the use of their maps since they have 
not the opportunity of really seeing these regions. They must 
carefully consider the maps which show land relief, rainfall, den- 
sity of population, land use and lines of transportation if they are 
to interpret the life in the given area. And so, the pupils learn 
that it is no mere accident that the people of a certain region en- 
gage in agriculture while those of another engage in mining and 
manufacturing. They come to know, too, that whenever similar 
sets of geographic conditions exist, the people follow similar oc- 
cupations. 


Use or Maps 1n Sotvine GEoGRAPHY PROBLEMS 


Those who use the regional method when teaching geography 
with maps will find that it can not be separated from the problem 
method. While the pupils may be interested in learning about a 
given environment and its influence upon human activities, they 
will soon ask the question, ‘‘Why?’’ and the problem method may 
begin. 

Let us suppose that a class which is studying South America, 
has learned that Argentina is a competitor of the United States 
in the exportation of wheat to Europe. Some one asks, ‘‘Why?’’ 
To answer this question, a series of maps of United States and © 
South America are needed. The pupils, as they consult these 
maps will see that the surface features of the wheat growing re- 
gions of Argentina and United States are favorable to the raising 
of wheat; that the temperature and rainfall of both sections aid in 
this agricultural industry; that the two regions are well supplied 
with streams for drainage; that neither one is too densely popu- 
lated for large wheat farms is another fact that presents itself; 
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there are cities in both sections that may be trading centers for 
the farmers; and neither area is so well supplied with valuable 
minerals that their presence would influence the economic life 
of the people; that neither region is very hilly is clearly shown 
so that railroads have been built and these can be used for shipping 
the wheat. 


Now, the pupils have formed a definite conclusion as to why 
certain regions of Argentina can yield enough wheat for home use 
and for shipment abroad. The next step will be to learn why 
Argentina does not equal or surpass our nation in this industry. 
Another careful investigation of maps to find if the physical en- 
vironment governing the growth of wheat are more favorable in 
the North Central States than in Argentina, and reading informa- 
tion given in the textbooks will enable the pupils to work out this 
problem. 


By using the regional and problem methods in teaching geo- 
graphy with maps, we can lead the pupils to a better understanding 
of the rapid growth of a nation, of the reasons for locations of 
cities, or of the origin of wars. The former method of presenting 
geography as a mass of facts or as a unit of study based on politi- 
eal boundaries of states and countries was responsible for the too 
often repeated complaint that geography was an uninteresting sub- 
ject. 

ComPaRaTIVE Map Srrupy as a TIME SAvER 


Many teachers are often pressed for time and feel that it is 
next to impossible to cover all the material given in a course of 
study. Let us remember that the map tells many things better 
and in a shorter time than can be told in printed words. A class 
ean easily and quickly give the following information on Russia, 
after making a comparative map study: 1) practically all of Russia 
is made up of plains; the mountains forming parts of the boun- 
daries; 2) the climate of central Russia is extreme winters and | 
mild summers; of northern Russia, cool summers and extreme 
winters; of the region surrounding the Black and Caspian Seas, 
hot summers and cold winters; 3) Russia has a fair amount of rain- 
fall, because the prevailing westerlies which blow over the country 
have lost considerable moisture as they crossed western Ettrope; 
4) there are extensive coal and iron ore deposits in this country 
but evidently they are not mined to a great extent because there 
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are not as many large cities in the regions where these minerals 
are found as one would expect to see if mining and manufacturing 
were the most important industries; there are railroad lines in this 
section so the minerals can be transported to the manufacturing 
countries of Europe; 5) the leading occupation is farming since 
the physical factors favor this industry. The crops are the same 
as those of our Central States and of south central Canada since 
these areas lie in the same land relief and climatic regions; 6) 
Russia is well supplied with rivers but those in the north are not 
open for navigation all the year; the rivers are well connected with 
canals so that transportation from the interior is fairly good; 7) 
Russia is not so favorably situated for foreign commerce as Great 
Britian or as France. This information, together with the study 
of ‘‘Place Names’’ can be gained in an incredibly short time. All 
that remains to be done is to direct the pupils to their textbooks 
for a few facts that maps can not give. Thus a teacher has saved 
several days of tedious and needless reading and reciting while 
the pupils have strengthened the habit of turning to their maps in 
search of valuable information. 


IMPoRTANCE OF OUTLINE Maps 


Every class, to work efficiently in geography, should be supplied 
with outline maps. A blackboard or wall outline map of each con- 
tinent and of the world, and desk outline maps for each pupil pro- 
vide excellent opportunity for individual work. These maps show 
coast lines and rivers of the countries, together with lines of lati- 
tude and longitude. They seldom contain lettering or names. Pupils 
can enter upon them certain geographic information which they 
have read from other maps or from the printed page. The 
natural regions of a continent can be shown in color on an outline 
map. Sections raising cotton, or corn, or wheat or rice or some 
other farm product can each be shown by coloring the region on 
the outline map. Large cities which manufacture iron and steel 
goods and those engaged in textile manufacturing can be repre- 
sented. As a result of repeatedly coloring these various units, 
pupils come to have a more definite idea of the size, shape, extent 
and location of these units. They come to realize, too, that the 
map is of value as a tool for expressing information as well as a 
tool for seeking information. 
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ConcLUSION 


If we are to teach geography efficiently, we must consider the 
importance of maps and their function in raising and solving prob- 
lems, or in furnishing reference material or in serving for testing 
purposes. May we bear in mind that it is the function of the geo- 
graphy teacher to lead those whose minds are at the impression- 
able stage, to an understanding of the significance of the influence 
physical environment has upon human life; and maps, wisely 
chosen and used afford expert guidance in accomplishing this 


alm. 


SOME GEOGRAPHIC FACTORS IN THE HISTORY OF 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


FRANCES S. HAY 
Business High School, Washington, D.C. 


Tue Inpran SETTLEMENT 
In the year 1570 a Spanish expedition ascended the Potomac, 


apparently almost as far as to the place where Washington now 
stands, and thus began a series of explorations of this waterway by 
white men which extended over a period of many years. It is from 
the records of these explorers that we get our first descriptions of 
the country. It was densely wooded except where the Indians had 
made clearings for their settlements. These were scattered along 
the streams, the only thorofares thru the forests, and the source 
in abundant measure of fish and game. Of all the villages in the 
whole tidewater region, the largest was situated on the east bank 
of the Anacostia River, just above its junction with the Potomac, 
and this and ten or twelve smaller settlements within the present 
limits of the District of Columbia, or close by, made of this one 
of the gathering places of the tribes living hereabouts. So im- 
portant was it that within little more than a mile of where our 
Capitol now stands was the council house where the chieftains met 
to discuss tribal affairs. 

The reasons for the popularity of this locality are not hard to 
find. Not only did the relatively mild climate and the abundance 
of food make a strong appeal, but recent research has shown that 
Nature had provided here the ‘‘greatest aboriginal bowlder quarry 
known, and the most important implement shops yet observed on 
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the Atlantic slope,’’ and ‘‘one of the most interesting soapstone 
quarries in the great series extending along the eastern base of the 
highland from Massachusetts to Georgia.’’ The material quarried 
for implements consisted largely of quartz or quartzite boulders 
which were taken from the large number of gravel beds scattered 
about the Potomac Valley, the most important one being between 
two and three miles north of where the White House now stands. 
When in ancient geological times the strand line of the Atlantic 
Ocean was much further westward than it is now, the Potomac 
discharged its waters and deposited beds of gravel and boulders 
within the present limits of Washington. These crystalline bould- 
ers were found by the aborigines to be so superior for implements 
that they were quarried out from the sands and gravels of later 
formations, and chipped off into crude forms which could be 
shaped into knives, scrapers, drills, arrows, or spear heads. These 
were widely distributed, Indians coming, it is believed, from as 
much as a hundred miles away to provide themselves with these 
blanks to be shaped at their leisure. From the soapstone veins in 
the locality, blocks were cut and shaped into pipes, pots, cups, and 
similar articles, also in great demand. The region was of import- 
ance, therefore, in Indian times, because industry and commerce 
flourished to an unusual degree, and because here was located the 
capital city of several tribes. 


Tue Youne Port 


By the time the first white men came to make their homes where 
Alexandria now stands, probably 1695, the Indians of this locality 
had been so harassed by other tribes and so oppressed by the 
English that they had almost disappeared. Their place was taken 
by industrious English, Scotch, and Irish immigrants who were at- 
tracted by the fertile soil and the abundance of game.’ They es- 
tablished themselves along the Potomac and its tributaries, the 


Henry Fleete, an English trader and explorer who in 1632 ascended the river as 
far as Great Falls, wrote in his diary: ‘‘On Monday, the 25th of June, we set sail for 
the town of Tohogae, when we came to an anchor about two leagues short of the Falls, 
being in the latitude 41, on the 26th of June. This place without all question is the 
most pleasant and healthful place in all this country, and most convenient for habita- 
tion, the air temperate in summer and not violent in winter. It aboundeth with all 
manner of fish. The Indians in one night will catch 30 sturgeons in a place where 
the river is not above twelve fathoms broad. And as for deer, buffaloes, bears, tur- 
keys, the woods do swarm with them, and the soil is exceedingly fertile.’’ Georgetown 
later arose on the site of Tohogae. 
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main settlements in the vicinity being where Alexandria, George- 
town, and Bladensburg now stand. So favorable was the situation 
of these villages that they made a very rapid development for their 
time. Bladensburg was before the Revolution one of the chief to- 
bacco ports of the new world, many vessels from Europe sailing 
up the Anacostia to take on tobacco at its wharves. When the 
town of Alexandria was organized in 1749 it was known as a cen- 
ter of refinement and wealth, such families as the Fairfaxes and 
the Lawrence Washingtons being prominent in local affairs. 
‘‘Warehouses crowded with tobacco and flour and corn lined its 
docks, and fleets of merchant vessels filled its harbor.’’ It was to 
Alexandria in 1755 that King George II sent a fleet of warships 
and transports bearing troops under the command of General 
Braddock to assist in the capture of Fort Duquesne. In 1791 
Georgetown was in the opinion of George Washington, ‘‘the great- 
est tobacco market in the state if not in the Union.’’ Regular sail- 
ings were made between Georgetown and English ports and the 
Georgetown exporting and Importing company traded extensively 
with the West Indies. It was a great fish and flour market but 
tobacco was most in demand by foreign purchasers, the regulations 


regarding inspection being so strict that the quality was practically 
guaranteed. 


Tue Youne Capitan 


When the matter of choosing a permanent home for the Fed- 
eral government was under discussion, Georgetown was one of a 
large number of towns to seek the honor of becoming the Nation’s 
capital. It early became apparent that the choice would fall upon 
a site on the Delaware, the Susquehanna, or the Potomac. The de- 
cision to locate on the Potomac was not hastily made. For ten 
years the relative merits of the three streams were sharply de- 
bated, and a good deal of personal feeling was aroused at a time 
when peace and harmony were most needed. Altho the choice was 
at last the result of a political compromise,’ ‘‘geographical con- 

*The northern states were for the most part bitterly opposed to a location which 
seemed to them so remote as the Potomac; the southern states were as strongly op- 
posed to the plan which had been proposed that the debts incurred by the different 
states during the war, the great burden of which rested upon the North, be assumed by 
the Federal government. Each side finally yielded, and on July 16, 1790, President 
Washington approved the act providing for the selecting of a site somewhere on the 


Potomac River between the Anacostia and the Conococheague, eighty miles further 
upstream. 
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siderations were the dominant ones all thro the ten year period of 

discussion and wire pulling which culminated in the selection of 
the present site of Washington,’ and it was only the fact that 
the Potomac possessed undoubted advantages over the other two 
streams which made it possible for Thomas Jefferson to induce 
their advocates to yield. The Delaware opened a passageway to 
the north where new connections were not needed; whereas the val- 
leys of the Susquehanna and the Potomac led to the west, already 
beginning to assume political and commercial importance.* The 
Susquehanna, however, offered a very indirect route,® its water 
was shallow, and the portages were such that no canal could over- 
come them. The Potomac was much less winding, and all obstacles 
to navigation were rapidly being removed thru the efforts of the 
Potomac Company, of which George Washington was the first 
president. There were wagon roads leading across the mountains 
from both rivers, but ‘‘ Braddock’s Road’’ along the Potomac, was 
not only shorter, but it had been kept in better condition than had 
Forbes’ road thru the mountain passes of Pennsylvania. 

The belief in the superiority of a site upon the Potomac to one 
elsewhere along the Atlantic coast was expressed by Thomas Jef- 
ferson in a letter to George Washington soon after the Revolution, 
and by Washington in a letter to Arthur Young, December 12, 
1793. Jefferson said: ‘‘For the trade of the Ohio or that which 
shall come into it from its own waters of the Mississippi, it is 
nearer to Alexandria than to New York by 730 miles, and is in- 
terrupted by one portage only. Nature then has declared in favor 
of the Potomac and through that channel offers to pour into our 

®R. H. Whitbeck, Geographical Considerations in Selecting the Site for the National 
Capital. Jour. Geog., Apr., 1915, p. 260 

“George Washington, following the close of the Revolutionary War, took a trip to 
the Monongahela, and upon his return he wrote to Governor Harrison of Virginia, 
urging him to lose no time in bringing about some better means of communication 
with the west than then existed. A little later he wrote to a member of Congress as 
follows: ‘‘Extend the Inland navigation of the eastern waters—communicate them as 
near as possible with those which run westward; open these to the Ohio; open also 
such as extend from the Ohio towards Lake Erie, and we shall not only draw the 
produce of the western settlers, but the peltry and fur trade of the Lakes to our ports— 
binding the people to us by a chain which can never be broken.’’ 

*In the debate preceding the passage of the act which fixed the site of the Federal 
City, James Madison estimated the distance from the sites under discussion on the 


Susquehanna to Pittsburgh to be 250 miles by land, 500 by water; whereas his estimate 


of the distance from Georgetown to Pittsburgh was 170 or 180 miles by land, 250 by 
water. 
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lap the whole commerce of the Western world.’’ Washington 
wrote: ‘‘The Federal City in the year 1800 will become the seat 
of the general government of the United States. It is increasing 
fast in buildings, and rising in consequence; and will, I have no 
doubt, from the advantages given it by Nature and its proximity 
to a rich interior country and the western territory become the 
emporium of the United States.’’ To what extent was the failure 
of these predictions due to geographical causes? 


THE SrRUGGLE FOR THE COMMERCE OF THE WEST 


By 1800 the Potomac Company had completed its work of rend- 
ering the river navigable as far as Cumberland. It had been a 
tremendous undertaking for those days, comparable, we are told, 
to the construction of the Panama Canal in ours and was discussed 
widely in the scientific journals of Europe. The fall of 578 feet 
in the river had been overcome by locks, the most extensive series 
of which was at Great Falls, fifteen miles above Washington. The 
response in the increased amount of freight and decreased prices 
was immediate. Tobias Lear, friend and at one time secretary of 
George Washington, writing to Thomas Jefferson in 1796, said 
that altho the locks at Great Falls were not yet completed there 
were already thirty boats plying the river, and ‘‘such was the de- 
mand for them when I was last up (in Feb’y) that one hundred 
could have had full employment. In the present unfinished state 
of the work and scarcity of boats, it costs but one-half to bring 
flour to market in this way for the distance of sixty or seventy 
miles of what it does by Waggons.”’ 

Much trade was also carried on thru Georgetown by team, as, 
in addition to Braddock’s road to the westward, there were roads 
to Fredericksburg, Winchester, and northward to Baltimore and 
Annapolis, and when in 1820 the Cumberland Road was opened 
from Cumberland to Wheeling, thus linking the Potomac with the 
Ohio by what was a model road for the time, the supremacy of the 
Potomac cities seemed assured. Great processions, we are told, of 
farmers and freight were soon making use of it, and passengers 
and produce came from as far westward as Cincinnati, Louisville, 
and St. Louis. The price of real estate advanced sharply and 
Washington was thought to be on the eve of a great development. 

Certain as seemed its future, however, forces were at work 
which were destined to bring about great and unforeseen changes. 
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The Industrial Revolution in Europe had ushered in an era of 
roadmaking and canal construction, and the greatest interest was 
being taken in improving all forms of conveyance. The invention 
of the steamboat in 1807, the discovery that commerce could move 
faster over land if rails were provided for the wagons, and finally 
the application of steam to the locomotive, soon revolutionized all 
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Fig. 1. Sketch map showing the waterways connecting the Atlantic Coast with the 
Ohio country. 


existing ideas of transportation. About the same time the western 
part of the state of New York was freed from all claims by French, 
British, and Indians, and the tide of immigration which had made 
its way up the Hudson and along the lower course of the Mohawk, 
but had been held back from further advance by these human bar- 
riers, now swept over the low divide to the Lakes and to the Ohio 
Valley. As the pioneers made their way westward they sent back 
by the route over which they had just come, furs, timber, and grain. 
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Then New York saw that its opportunity had come, and in 1825 
opened the Erie Canal. 
The effect as described by Miss Semple was as follows: 


‘‘The Erie Canal fixed the destiny of New York City, forced 
it rapidly to preéminence as the national port of entry, and as the 
center of our export trade. It shifted the great trans-Allegheny 
route away from the Potomac, out of the belt of the slave-holding 
agricultural South to the free, industrial North, and placed it at 
the back door of New England, whence poured westward a tide 
of Puritan emigrants, infusing elements of vigorous conscience 
and energy into all the northern zone of states from the Genesee 
River to the Missouri and Minnesota. The prairie lands which 
these new Westerners cultivated were, by means of the Lakes and 
Erie Canal, made tributary to the growing metropolis at the mouth 
of the Hudson. New York became now commercially, as formerly 
it had been in a military sense, the keystone of the Atlantic shore 
arch. Baltimore, Philadelphia, and Boston lost much of their im- 
portance, and did not regain it even in part until railroads enabled 
them to re-establish interior connection.’’ 

The cities to the south still felt that something could be done 
to regain the trade which they saw slipping from their grasp. 
Philadelphia attempted to make canal connections with the west, 
but the parallel ridges of the mountains and the steep Allegheny 
Front made a continuous waterway impossible of achievement. 
The residents of the Potomac ports, abandoning all hope of hold- 
ing their own in commerce if they depended on the Potomac, which 
was, after all, full of rocks and in times of low water not to be 
navigated in many places by loaded boats, issued a charter to the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company to make a canal parallel with 
the river as far as to Cumberland, and on July 4, 1828, ground was 
broken. 

The occasion was marked by great rejoicing. President Adams 
took part in the ceremonies, and most of the members of Congress 
were present. The President of the Company spoke as follows: 


‘‘Fellow Citizens: There are moments in the progress of time 
which are counters of whole years. There are events the monu- 
ments of which, surviving every other memorial of human exist- 
ence, eternize the nation to whose history they belong, after all 
other vestiges of its glory have disappeared from the globe. At 
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such a moment we have now arrived; such a monument we are now 
to found.’’ 

The Committee which had recommended the construction of the 
canal had predicted a great saving to the community in the price 
of fuel, grain, meat, marble, 
iron, lumber, and an in- 
creased demand for the 
manufactures of the city. 
The price of land in Wash- 
ington and beyond the moun- 
tains went up as soon as the 
project was decided upon as 
it had done with the opening 
of the Cumberland Road. 
Nevertheless there was a 
feeling of anxiety because on 
the very day that the canal 
was begun the first spadeful 
Fig. 2. Sketch map of the original bound- of earth was turned at Balti- 
aries of the District of Columbia—the ‘‘Ten More for the Baltimore and 
Mile Square’’—showing several villages occu. Ohio Railroad. A group of 
pying the site where the city _ Was built. Baltimoreans, convinced that 

little by the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal, and distressed to see so much of their western trade 
diverted to the Mohawk, had cast the die and were wholeheartedly 
entering upon a bold experiment. 

The report of Mr. Philip E. Thomas which had spurred the 
citizens of Baltimore to action said in part: 

‘‘Baltimore lies two hundred miles nearer to the navigable 
waters of the West than New York, and about one hundred miles 
nearer to them than Philadelphia; to which may be added the im- 
portant fact that the easiest and by far the most practicable route 
through the ridge of mountains which divides the Atlantic from 
the Western waters is along the depression formed by the Potomac 
in its passage through them.’’ 

By the year 1854 four railroads had made their way across the 
Appalachians, and because of the service which they were able to 
render in winter as well as in summer, and because of the greater 
speed which they began to acquire and the reduced number of load- 
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ings and unloadings, they began to draw heavily upon the freight 
which had hitherto been water-borne. The first of the four roads 
to be completed, however, was not the Baltimore and Ohio, which, 
because of steep grades and high elevations, met with many delays. 
It was the New York Central, which, following the Hudson and 
Mohawk Valleys and crossing the low divide 445 feet in elevation, 
first tapped the West in 1851. In the same year a second road, 
the Erie, made its way from the Hudson River largely along the 
Susquehanna and its tributaries, to Lake Erie over a divide of 
1400 feet. The Baltimore and Ohio reached Cumberland in 1842, 
but the ascent over the water shed 2620 feet in height proved diffi- 
cult and expensive, and it did not reach the Ohio River until 1853. 
The following year saw Philadelphia connected with the West by 
means of the Pennsylvania Railroad, which followed the old line 
of tramways and canals, ascending the Allegheny Front at an ele- 
vation of 2161 feet. All these roads, as may be seen, made use as 
far as possible of the old canal routes, because canals and rail- 
roads alike sought the passages thru the mountains which the 
streams had worn. 

Thus it will be seen that by the time the Cheasapeake and Ohio 
Canal reached Cumberland, which was not until 1850, because of 
the many difficulties encountered, the Erie Canal had for twenty- 
five years had connection with the Great Lakes and thru their 
tributaries with the heart of the country. Moreover, by the time 
it was completed interest in water transportation was waning, so 
that it was never extended to the Ohio River, as had been the orig- 
inal plan. Furthermore, by the time the railroad had linked the 
Potomac ports with the Ohio, the cities to the northward were al- 
ready connected by roads crossing at lower elevations. It is not 
surprising, therefore, to see the western trade diverted from Alex- 
andria and Georgetown to Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York. 
The commerce of the Potomac ports entered upon a period of de- 
cline, and has never since assumed any but local importance. The 
belief of Thomas Jefferson that Nature would pour thru the Po- 
tomac the whole commerce of the western world, and the dream of 
George Washington that the city bearing his name would become 
the emporium of the United States have remained unfulfilled. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS 


A new map of the Antarctic, in two colors, has just been prepared by the Ameri- 
ean Geographical Society. The scale is 1:4,000,000, or about 60 miles to the inch. 
It is printed in four sheets, each quadrant being 32 by 32 inches. 

This is the largest map of the Antarctic thus far published. It incorporates 
the work of all the major explorations of the past. All known physical features includ- 
ing ice forms are shown, the elevations and depths being given in meters. The most 
interesting series of individually determined points shown are those made by Scott 
and Amundsen on their respective routes to the south pole. The position of the south 
magnetic pole is also indicated, and the lines of equal magnetic variation for 1927. 
Wind roses showing the direction and velocity of the wind are inserted on the margin 
of the map. 

Accompanying the map is a navigational chart of the same area but on the smaller 
scale of 1:12,000,000. These charts will be used by the Byrd and Wilkins expeditions 
when plotting their courses during a flight. It is hoped that the map and chart may 
be used by schools as a base on which to plot new coast lines, ice formations, base 
camps, mountains, airplane routes, and other data as described in radio dispatches 
from these expeditions. To facilitate the mapping of these discoveries, the parallels 
and meridians are drawn for each single degree. Thus far only narrow belts of this 
vast area, probably twice the size of the United States, have been mapped. It 
should be interesting indeed for those at home to reconstruct, by the help of the 
radio, the blank spaces on the map, even as those in the Antarctic expeditions will 
soon be doing. 


The Connecticut Council of Geography Teachers met in four sections October 
26, in conjunction with the Connecticut Teachers Association. Ellen Churchill Semple 
addressed two of the sections and Leonard Packard, President of the National Council 
of Geography Teachers, addressed the other two. A goodly number of those present 
expect to attend the National Council meetings at New York, December 26-27. 


The Geography Club of Western Pennsylvania held its annual fall meeting on 
October 20. About 200 were in attendance. Nora Zink of the Indiana State Teachers 
College and Edna Gray of the Slippery Rock State Teachers College spoke at the ses- 
sion. The exhibit was in charge of Wm. Shrawder of Schenley High School. 


The Minnesota Council of Geography Teachers met in Minneapolis on November 
9. The speakers at the meeting were Raphael Zon, Director, Lake States Forest Ex- 
periment Station, Anna (. Larson of the St. Cloud State Teachers College, and Robert 
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8S. Platt of the University of Chicago. Mr. Zon and Mr. Platt also addressed the 
Social Science Studies Section of the Minnesota Education Association which was 
also in session at this time. 


The increase in mineral and agricultural production in the South is reflected in 
its use of industrial explosives. In 1927 this amounted to 30 per cent of our total 
consumption. This great demand for explosives has resulted in the South’s becoming 
a manufacturer of explosives. These explosives are used principally in mining, in oil 
prospecting, in blasting ditches and clearing land, in road and dam construction, and 
in the destructive distillation of the pitch pine. 


What fabrics shall we wear if we wish to derive the maximum benefit from ultra- 
violet rays? The Bureau of Standards has recently demonstrated the superiority of 
bleached white materials in the transmission of ultra-violet rays thru the thread. Woolen 
fabrics have only about one-half the transparency of white cotton. 


A number of posters, originally designed for some European railways, may be 
secured at nominal prices from the Challenge Books and Pictures, Ltd., 24 Great Rus- 
sell St., Bloomsbury, W. C. 2, London. These posters are copies of paintings done by 
prominent artists to stimulate interest in travel. Naturally the landscapes are fre- 
quently tinged with the imagination of the artist who has enriched the scene with ‘‘the 
romance of the thing.’’ Might not this subtle appeal be occasionally stimulated in 
our geography classrooms thru the use of these colorful posters? 


The Nebraska Chapter of the National Council of Geography Teachers will con- 
tinue publishing its annual five-issue Bulletin. E. E. Lackey of the University of Ne- 
braska is the editor. The subscription is 25 cents. Its aim is to promote greater skill 
in the teaching of geography. 


‘*Geography Source Material’’ is the title of a new 14 page mimeographed bulletin, 
prepared by Anne M. Goebel of Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia. Its cost 
is 20 cents. It contains the addresses of firms from whom free circulars, pamphlets, 
charts, and exhibits may be obtained. 


The following changes in place names have been made recently: Punta Arenas 
(Chile) changed to Magallanes; Peking (China) to Peiping; the Department of Minas 
(Uruguay) to Lavalleja; Fredrickshold (Norway) to Halden. 


The American Geographical Society of New York has recently instituted a school 
of surveying. Primarily it is a place of instruction in map making, but it also funce- 
tions as a center of information for everything pertaining to surveying. A specialized 
library and a valuable collection of modern surveying instruments are being assembled. 
The instruction given is suited to individual needs. The school is situated on the fourth 
floor of the Society’s building, Broadway at 156th Street, New York City. 


A new Geological survey map has been issued covering the Salton Basin of Cali- 
fornia, the largest area in America below sea level. The scale is about one inch to 
one mile. It may be purchased for 25 cents from the Geological Survey of Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


The tenth (centenary) edition of Stieler’s Atlas of Modern Geography is the 
work of Dr. Haack and the Justus Perthes Geographical Institute. It contains 108 
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double page maps, size 16 by 21 inches and 146 smaller inset maps. It is bound 
in two volumes. A. J. Nystrom & Company, Chicago, are the American distributors. 


The National Foreign Trade Council, New York, is urging the teaching of more 
Spanish in the schools. They believe this appeal is justifiable in view of our probable 
future increased trade relations with Latin America. Since 1913 our exports to these 
countries have trebled. Business men believe that the use of Spanish has helped pro- 
mote this trade thru the greater intimacy and closer understanding of Latin American 
markets, culture, and psychology. Then, too, the development of transportation and 
communication that accompanied this trade expansion has stimulated greater travel 
between the two Americas and has also led to more opportunities for favorable in- 
vestment of American capital. ‘The Trade Council believes that this expansion neces- 
sitates an ever increasing need of the use of the Spanish language. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Great Britain: Essays in Regional Geography, 486 pp., 54 maps and dia- 
grams. Cambridge University Press. (Macmillan Co., N.Y. Ameri- 
can Agents). 1928. 


This volume was prepared thru the cooperation of twenty-six authors, and was 
published on the occasion of the Twelfth International Geographical Congress held 
at Cambridge, England, during July, 1928. In an introductory note, Sir E. J. Rus- 
sell, one of the ablest of British specialists in agricultural geography and land utiliza- 
tion, presents clearly the thoroly scientific basis to geography which characterizes the 
British school. This scientific approach is reflected in the different essays, prepared 
by the leading British scholars in geography who have contributed to the volume. Each 
one builds his geography upon a knowledge of the physical features and of the climate 
of the region which he is studying. They have no hesitation in presenting the geologic 
structure, the geomorphology, and the climatology, and they usually present these 
before endeavoring to interpret the human phases of geography. 

Following the introduction there is a brief but masterly treatment of the climate 
of Great Britain by Hugh Robert Mill. 

The lands of England, Wales, and Scotland were divided into twenty-three distinct 
regions. Most of them are clearly defined on the basis of their physical features, 
but some owe their definition to the limits of an economic or industrial community. 
To select any one of the essays, or to call attention to the work of any one of the 
authors of the regional essays would involve partiality. The essays embody the results 
of careful field studies and in many of them there are very helpful diagrams and maps. 

This is the first series of such essays, prepared by men familiar with their local 
regions, that has yet been assembled for any one country in the world. The British 
geographers have made a worth while contribution to the literature of geography, and 
they have given in their essays models of geographic description. This volume will 
undoubtedly serve for many years as the best source of information on the regional 
geography of Great Britain. It was edited by Alan G. Ogilvie of the University of 
Edinburgh. WALLACE W. ATWoopD 
Clark University 
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ATWOOD-THOMAS 


THE EARTH ANDITS 
PEOPLE 


A new series of geographies based on the single- 
cycle plan. Written by experts, based on research 
and classroom experimentation, notable for its 
practical teaching power no less than for its use 
of the best modern methods for stimulating pupil 
interest and activity. Book One: Home Life in 
Far-Away Lands $0.96; Book Two: The Ameri- 
cas Ready soon; Book Three: Eurasia, Africa, 
and Australia Jn preparation. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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Leading 


Teachers Endorse 


GEOGRAPHY OF NORTH AMERICA 
By 


GEORGE J. MILLER, Department of Geography, State Teachers 
College, Mankato, Minnesota 


and 


ALMON E. PARKINS, Department of Geography, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 


Here are a few typical opinions of the value of the 
book : 


“*The Geography of North America’ is a distinct contribu- 
tion in the field of professionalized content. The book ap- 
peals to me very strongly because it marks a pioneer con- 
structive step in educational progress.” 


“There are many interesting features that make the book 
valuable. I wish to mention in particular the excellent 
graphic presentations, the carefully selected photographs to 
aid the text and the well chosen discussion questions fol- 
lowing the chapters.” 


“T consider the text the best I have so far seen on the 
Geography of North America.” 


“It is an excellent book—brimful of carefully weighed and 
interpreted facts of geography, and presented in a lucid, 
straightforward manner. Without question it is an impor- 
tant contribution to the literature on the subject.” 


Published last May, this book has received the enthusiastic 
endorsement of many of the leading teachers of Geography. 
Forty institutions are now using “Miller and Parkins” as a 
class text. Normal schools, junior colleges, colleges of arts 
and science, and universities are represented. 


Among these may be mentioned: Buffalo Teachers College, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Iowa State College, Kent 
State Normal College, North Carolina College for Women, 
Oberlin College, Ohio State University, Pennsylvania State 
College, University of Illinois, University of Missouri, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, University of Wisconsin, and 
Western Reserve University. 


605 pages. O by 9. 205 figures. Cloth, $4.50 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 
440 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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New and Distinctive Texts 
Social Geography Series 


Branom and Ganey 


Book I 


HOME LAND AND OTHER LANDS 
Grade 4 


Book II 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
Grade 5 


Book III 


EASTERN HEMISPHERE 
Grade 6 


Book IV 


OUR WORLD (in preparation) 
Grades 7 and 8 and Junior High 


By 
FREDERICK K. BRANOM, B.E., M.S., Pxu.D. 


Head of the Department of Geography, Chicago Normal College, Co-author of The Teaching 
of Geography, and author of The Use of Maps, The Use of Globes, and The Pupil’s 
Workbook in the Geography of Illinois. 


and 
HELEN M. GANEY, A.M. 


Department Teacher in Social Studies, Oglesby School, Chicago; and Professor in the De- 
partment of Education, Loyola University. Author of the Project Method in Geography. 


A TEACHER OF TEACHERS AND A 
TEACHER OF CHILDREN 


Single cycle plan, captivatingly written, new maps, charts, graphs, 
and pictures that are an integral part of the study plan. Problems, 
projects, tests, games, dramatization, motivated study and drills. 
The grading of the text matter has been done with the greatest care. 


Send for further particulars 


WILLIAM H. SADLIER 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
11 Park Place 1255 South Wabash Ave. 
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Socialized Geographical Readers 


Developed According to the 
Problem Method 


by 
Harold W. Fairbanks, Ph.D. 


NORTH AMERICA, Volume I 
List price $1.87 
300 pages; sixe 6 x 9—120 illustrations—50 colored 


SOUTH AMERICA, Volume II 
List price $1.87 
254 pages; size 6 x 9—120 illustrations—50 colored 


EUROPE, Volume III 
List price $1.87 
264 Pages; 120 colored illustrations; 2 maps 


In these three books, Dr. Harold W. Fairbanks presents problems 
based upon an historical and physiographic background. The in- 
fluence of geographic conditions on the development of peoples is a 
basic problem consideration. A problem, the assembling of relevant 
facts, and the stimulating of a working out of the problem along 
the line indicated, is Dr. Fairbanks’ pedagogical approach. 


REAL GEOGRAPHY AND ITS PLACE IN THE SCHOOLS 
By Harold W. Fairbanks, Ph.D. 
$2.00 


A most modern analysis of the present tendency in geography 
teaching, in which Dr. Fairbanks discusses the old and the new 
geography and then compares it to his treatment in his New Pro- 
gressive Geographies. A most provocative book for geography 
teachers. It compels discussion. 


HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING CO. 
609 Mission Street 
San Francisco, California 
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Outline Maps and 
Their Use 


S a little pamphlet prepared for teachers and pupils, 


by Dr. Douglas C. Ridgley, Professor of Geography 
in Education, Clark University. 


It contains paragraphs on the following points in the use 
of outline maps. 


. 


Maps as symbols. 

Map drawing by pupils. 

The Outline Map as an accurate base map. 
Motive and thought in the Use of Outline Maps. 
Reading the Outline Map. 

Outline Maps are time savers. 

The coloring of Outline Maps. 


A class exercise with Outline Maps. 


2. 
4. 
6. 
8. 
9. 


Rapid work with Outline Maps under the Teacher’s 
direction, 


10. Outline Maps and the Course of Study. 


A copy will be sent free to any teacher making request 
for same. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 


Geographical Publishers 
NORMAL, ILLINOIS 
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Location w uw 


The first step in the study 
of a geographic unit 


—is greatly facilitated when the teacher has 
access to the new Atwood Regional-Political 
Wall Maps. Whether it be a study of the 
Pampas in the sixth grade, or a study of the 
coal and iron resources of Europe in the Junior 
High School, the teacher will first want the 
class to locate the unit under discussion . . . 
study its transportation facilities, accessibility, 
and the physical character of the country in 
which it is situated. 

All of this necessary locational information 
is conveniently and graphically portrayed in 


the Atwood Regional-Political Series . . . . new 
maps which are colored regionally . . . . which 
show all political information by means of 
purple boundary lines . . . which have four 
supplementary maps at the bottom showing 
Relief, Rainfall, Population and Land Utiliza- 
tion. These maps are illustrated and described 
in the Atwood booklet, a complimentary copy 
of which we will be pleased to send you. Ad- 
dress A. J. Nystrom & Co., 3333 ELston 
AvE., CHICAGO. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the National Council of Geography Teachers will be held 
in Milbank Chapel, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, December 26, 
27, 1928. The Preliminary Program appeared in the Journal for November. Reduced 
railway rates of one and one-half fare for those attending the meetings have been 
granted by nearly all railways in the United States and Canada. The following South- 
western lines do not grant rates: Arkansas & Louisiana-Missouri Ry.; Ft. Smith & 
Western Ry.; Graysonia, Nashville & Ashdown Ry.; Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf Ry.; 
Louisiana & Arkansas Ry.; Mississippi River & Bonne Terre Ry.; National Railways 
of Mexico. 


Purchasing Tickets to New York 


1. For persons residing in the regions of reduced rates (almost all the United 
States and Canada). Purchase a first-class, full-fare, one-way, thru ticket to New 
York, and be sure to secure a certificate on Standard Certificate Form, reading for the 


New York meeting of the ‘‘ American Association for the Advancement of Science and — 
Associated Societies.’’ 


2. For persons residing outside of the regions of reduced rates. Purchase a 
round-trip ticket to nearest station issuing thru tickets to New York and lying within the 
region of reduced rates.’ At that station purchase a one-way ticket to New York and 
secure a certificate as directed in the preceding paragraph. 


Endorsement and Validation of Railway Certificates 


Upon arrival at the meeting, register immediately at the registration offices in the 
Gymnasium, in University Hall, Columbia University. Leave your railway certificate 
at the validation desk, being sure that the identification card (which you keep) is 
there marked to show that you have deposited a certificate. Call for it later at the 
validation desk, presenting your identification card. Unvalidated certificates will not 
be honored for the purchase of return tickets, and unendorsed certificates cannot be 
validated. Registration is therefore necessary in order to have railway certificate vali- 
dated. 


Purchasing Return Tickets from New York 


Ticket agents at New York will honor any properly endorsed and validated certifi- 
eate if presented at least 30 minutes before the scheduled time of departure of the 
train for which it is to be used. They will sell to you a continuous passage, one- 
way, return ticket for one-half the regular fare, by the same route as that followed on 
the trip to New York. The last date on which certificates may be validated is January 
2. The last date on which return tickets may be purchased is January 5. 


Hotel Headquarters 


Headquarters will be at Hotel Bretton Hall, Broadway and 85th Street. The 
Subway station is at the hotel entrance. Make your reservations at once and state 
how long you expect to stay. See October Journal for rates. 
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MAP OF THE ANTARCTIC 
In Two Colors 


COMPILED FROM ORIGINAL SOURCES AND PUBLISHED BY 


THE AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


BROADWAY AT I56TH STREET - NEW YORK 


Reproduced from precisely the same drawings as those from 

which the American Geographical Society printed the base 
maps it supplied to the Antarctic expeditions of Commander 
Richard E. Byrd and Captain Sir Hubert Wilkins. 


The only large-scale map of the Antarctic now available and 
thoroughly up to date. Over seventy-five original sources 
were employed in its compilation. 


With each set of sheets of the Map of the Antarctic will be 

sent free of charge a copy of the Society’s new Navigational 
Chart of the Antarctic identically like that which the Society sup- 
plied Byrd and Wilkins for airplane navigation. 


(( This is the last generation to witness the exploration of a continent. 
Commander Richard E. Byrd .and Captain Sir Hubert Wilkins are now 
conducting two scientific expeditions to the Antarctic. To supply them with 
reliable base maps the Society had draftsmen at work for months preparing 
an entirely new map. To follow the discoveries, of which reports will be 
received in the near future, you need this new large-scale map which every 
student of geography can read clearly and upon which you can plot new 
coastlines, mountain ranges, airplane flights, and base camps as reported by 
radio from within the Antarctic Circle. The American Geographical 
Society’s Map of the Antarctic is made especially for this purpose. Upon 
it is concentrated the map information of at least seventy-five scientific 
reports, narratives, and journals. The extent of the ice, the land elevations, 
ocean depths, lines of equal magnetic variation, South Magnetic Pole, and 


the direction and strength of the winds are among the features displayed. 
Price: $10.00. 


r( To every purchaser of the Map of the Antarctic will be sent free of 
charge the Society’s new Navigational Chart of the Antarctic. This 
measures 20 x 20 inches and has been constructed for use in the airplane. 
Your copy will be identically like those which the Society prepared for Com- 
mander Byrd and Captain Wilkins. Sold separately, the price of the Navi- 
gational Chart is $1.00 per copy. In lots of 20 or more for classroom use, 


$15.00. With each copy of the map is distributed an eight-page printed 
pamphlet describing its use. 
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WINSTON 


A Complete Course in Geography 


J. RUSSELL SMITH, Ph.D. 


Professor of Economic Ge- 
ography, Columbia Univer- 
sity, is frequently referred 
to as the greatest geographer 
in America. His ability to 
teach and write merits him 
this great distinction. His 
texts cover a range from 
elementary grades to college, 
and each has been an out- 
standing success. 


By J. Russell Smith 
HOME FOLKS Grade 3 or 4 


A new geography for beginners that has had a phe- 
nomenal reception. It is written in delightful story form, 
but is a real introduction to the more formal study of 
geography. This is a book of visual education, includ- 
ing nearly four hundred illustrations, many of which 
were especially drawn. 


HUMAN GEOGRAPHY 


Book I. Peoples and Countries. Grs. 4-5 or 5-6 
Book II. Regions and Trade. Grs. 6-7 or 7-8 
These books, more than any other geography texts, 
tell of human action, of the world as the home of man. 
Book One builds a framework of place goostaphy based 
on political divisions. Book Two de with regions. 
State after state has adopted them. 


Send for illustrated literature 


mae JOHN C.WINSTON COMPANY 


623-633 S. Wabash Avenue 1006-1016 Arch Street 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


FOR TEXTBOOKS 


TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU IN THE BETTER POSITIONS 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS "AGENCY 


MINNEAPOLIS MENEN 
410 U S. NATL. BANK BLDG LLIAM RUFFER Pw D. Mor DENVER. COLO 


Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Copyrighted Booklet, “How to 
Apply and Secure Promotion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., 


etc., etc.,” free to members, 50c to non-members. Every teacher needs it. Write 
today for enrollment card and information. 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. We Enroll Only Normal and 
College Graduates. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 
Humphrey Milford. Geography Through Map-Reading. No.4. Africa. 
48 pp. Oxford University Press. London. 1927. 35 cents. 


The interpretation of the facts presented on the twelve maps suggests the answers 
to the included exercises. 


1,000 and One. The Blue Book on Non-Theatrical Films. 126 pp. The 
Educational Screen, Chicago, Illinois. 1927. 75 cents. 
Fifth edition. A list of the best films now available in the non-theatrical and edu- 
cational fields, arranged in subject groups. 
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Library Globe G190 


A Christmas Gift for 
Educated People 


In considering a solution to the peren- 
nial gift problem for either your own 
home or for some cherished friend, may 
we suggest a beautifully colored, up-to- 
the-minute Denoyer-Geppert geographi- 
cal globe? 


Think of the numberless occasions during 
which a globe would help to serve as a refer- 
ence in the daily reading program. Think of 
the appeal and fascination of a globe for in- 
dividual or group study. What romance, what 
adventure, what surprises are in store for will- 
ing minds that set out to explore the whole 
earth! It is a possession in which everyone 
will take pride. 


D-G Globes Are Not Expensive! 


The Denoyer-Geppert Globes are offered 
in a number of special mountings de- 
signed for the home. The diameter of the 
most popular size globe is 12 inches; they 
can of course be secured in the 18 and 30 
inch sizes also. And the prices for all 
styles are surprisingly reasonable, a plain 
stand globe with a globe ball 12 inches in 
diameter, costing only $9.50. 


address you give. 


Colonial Globe CG151 


We will gladly send you at once 
folders and catalogs of the Denoyer- 
Geppert Globes on request. You can 
get the globe you want in time for 
Christmas presentation if you order 
now. We will ship the globe you 
select, direct from the plant, to any 


Denoyer-Geppert Co. 
Scientific School Map Makers 
5235-57 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago, IIlinois 


Satisfaction Guaranteed! 


It is difficult to imagine the beauty of the 
bright, rich, clear coloring of the new 
D-G Globes and the splendid touch it 
adds to the library or study. The very 
attractiveness of the globe invites use and 
reference by. every member of the family. 
Every globe we sell is guaranteed—if fo- 
any reason not satisfactory, it may be re- 
turned at our expense. 


Write for Descriptive Folders 
with Detailed Information 
and Prices 


Table Globe CG225-5 
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ANNOUNCING 


The 
Crosby-Katon Hundredweight 


(A general intelligence test) 
By P. R. Crossy, Pu.D., Vice-Principal 
Pawtucket, R.I., High School 
and 


Harotp T. Eaton, A.M., Head of the Dept. of 
English, Brockton, Mass., High School. 


RELIABILITY—The test is now pub- 
lished after twelve years of research with 
thousands of students in the grades and 
in high schools. It has actually proved 
to be 20% more accurate than some of the 
best known tests now on the market. 


SIMPLICITY—The test is easy to give 
and score. The accompanying tables and 
score card make the determination of the 
1.Q. a simple task for any teacher. 


LOW COST—2z cents per pupil. Price, 
$1.00 per 100 tests (two tests per pupil re- 
quired). Specimen set 15c. 


THE PALMER CO., Publishers 
. 120 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 


For HOME WORK and 
daily assignments use: 
Tyrrell’s Geography 
Completion Exercises 
By JAMEs F. TYRRELL 


Master Minot School 
Boston, Mass. 


Send for specimen set of fifteen 
sheets of exercises covering the 
25 cents 


Discounts on quantity orders. 


THE PALMER COMPANY 
120 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 


Loose-Leaf Geography Outlines 


By B. NORMAN STRONG 
Supt. Arsenal District, Hartford, Conn. 


Make Geography Intensely Interesting to All 
(both teacher and pupil) 


The pupil studies his regular geography book as usual; his loose-leaf Outlines, which we 
supply, show him how to study geography. They stimulate him to collect original in- 
formation and material from magazines, books, R. R. and S. S. folders, etc., which he ar- 
ranges and fastens into his notebook,—thus giving scope to initiative, appealing to the 
collecting instinct, cultivating his artistic taste. He draws and colors his own Maps, 
gathers pictures and interesting items, photos of celebrities, industrial operations, native 
customs, etc. He writes compositions on the countries he is studying. He eagerly seeks 
for information and gets his “home folks” to help him. This is the very essence of THE 


PROJECT METHOD. 
The latest edition of these Outlines have references to the leading geographies. 


The Outlines are published in six parts, as follows: North America, South America, 
Europe, Asia, Africa, United States. 


These can be bought separately, as needed. “ 


Single Copies (each part) 25 cents. Discount on quantity orders 
LOOSE-LEAF NOTEBOOK COVERS, Single copies 25 cents; per hundred, $20.00 


THE PALMER COMPANY 


120 Boylston Street : Boston, Massachusetts 
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The Magazine-Textbook for Junior and Senior High Schools 
THE WORLD REVIEW is a weekly magazine constructively planned 
and carefully edited for classroom study or supplemental home reading. 


Its sixteen pages cover the most significant happenings and achieve- 
ments in the fields of 


| 

—History —Literature —Nature Study | 
—Government —Language —Geography = 
—Economics —Science —Vocations Sul 
In addition, it prints frequent articles dealing with extra-curricular ins 


activities such as Art, Music, Dramatics, Oratory and Athletics. 

,. It is profusely illustrated with excellent photographs, drawings, maps 

and timely cartoons. 
Every issue of THE WORLD REVIEW contains questions based on 

articles in the same issue; also Theme Topics and suggested Projects. 


A Peep at Part of The 

World Review Program 

for the First Semester of 
1928-29 


For Social Science Classes 


THE WORLD REVIEW is the favorite School Magazine. 
A few of its permanent features explain why: 
Its “Story of the Week’’—a current events summary limited to 


really significant happenings, correlating the events of today with 
the history of tomorrow. 


Its humanizing articles on Figures in History and Living Leaders. 


The Farmer at Close Range 
(William Allen White’s _, of 
a dominant economic e.) 
Where the Raw Material of “Geog: 
raphy Comes From 
(The story of our Government’s 
oldest scientific bureau.) 
The Most Preclous Sea on the Map 
(Explaining the newly discovered 


Its Debate Outlines, complete with briefs, arguments and references. 

Its liberal excerpts from the writings of classic authors and contempo- 
rary masters of Prose and Poetry, with critical appraisals of their 
work, 

Its articles on the Romand¢e of Words; its novel Dictionary Excur- 
sions. 

Its clear exposition of the wonders of Science and Invention. 


me Its accounts of the drama to be found in Industry and Trade. Stir 
ee “3 oe Its stimulating guidance on the choice of Careers and Colleges. 
The contents of THE WORLD REVIEW are as positively helpful The 
Heroes of Modern Adventure 


to the teacher as they are purposely interesting to the student. 


(Absorbing stories about such men mak 
William Beebe, PH 
an others. 

(A on a little under- of 

stood nation. 10 or more, a 

The |, Vivid, Mexico Behind the eS | ORDER BLANK sim 
(A colorful glimpse of the home address: Publishers THE WORLD REVIEW, 

life of our neighbor.) Mount Morris, Ill. Cc 
. 7 cts per pupil You may enter my order for........ copies of THE 
For English Classes * per semester | WORLD REVIEW for of | 

The Prose Literature of Natlons | of | 
(a series taking up one nation at a Special Trial seteeees One School Year me 

Presidente on Parnassus ff One Semester 
(Literature that has come out of O er: 

Th ct Stork ks Weeks from date. slic 
e een Fines orles ni 
(selected by the critic, 12 wee These copies will be used in classes by .........+ ph: 

Edward J. O’Brien.) (In lots of 10 or more | teachers, for whom you will please include extra yo 

Plays and Pageants for Days that copies to one address.) copies free. 

Schools Celebrate b 

(Program helps for Columbus Day, Fewer than 10 but more 

The Poet of the Revolution 
ou America’s first na- $1. 00 per pupil | 


(The essay form defined; followed Single co 

py Lee year (34 

specimens from the payabl ad- Street and 
temporary essayists.) vance, $2.50 
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Picture Values in Education 
by Dr. Joseph J. Weber 
Published by The Educational Screen 


No teacher of geography can present the 
subject adequately without pictures. Avail- 
able in many different forms, the teacher 
must know which is best adapted to the 
problem at hand. Dr. Weber outlines in 
entertaining, readable fashion, the results 
of tests upon grade school children as to 
the most effective presentation of picture 
material. 


$2.00 a copy 


Subscribers to The Educational Screen (the only magazine devoted to visual 
instruction) are allowed 334% discount on all its books and pamphlets. 


USE THE COUPON BELOW 


THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN, 5 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Kindly enter my subscription and send me - F return mail the new Fifth Edition of ‘1000 and 
One Films” (a handbook of films classified by subject, with reference data showing where each may 
be obtained). My subscription entitles me to 4% discount on all books and pamphlets published by 
The Educational Screen. For one year (both) $2.00. For two years (both) $3.00. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


G EO-A ER Q-PHOTO for Schools and Colleges every day 


of the year. 
Gorge, ser NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Inc. 

D. H. Cook, Gen. Mgr., Philadelphia, 

Stimulating New Simplifying Emily A. Lane, enna. 
Serves Pennsylvania 

The rapidly developing science of AVIATION is Other ™ 
making startling changes in methods of teaching racuse, N. YX. incinna' io 
PHYSICAL-GEOGRAPHY, GEOLOGY, and Northampton, Mase 


New Haven, Conn. 


— GEOGRAPHY. By means of our Lantern Slides SERVES GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS 


of Aerial Photographs, your instruction can be Free and confidential service to employers, National 
simplified and rendered more stimulating and in- cones awarded Gold Medal for Placement Service by 
structive. he Sesqui Centennial Award Committee. 

E Our slides have proved very satisfactory in many 
of the larger Universities, as well as in hundreds 
of high schools and grade schools throughout the VICTOR 
country. 


For your convenience, we have arranged our Portable 


slides into sets, illustrating the various important STERE TICON | 
phases of your subjects, and will be glad to send s aie ; 
you lists and prices upon request. 


Address inquiries to 


GEO - AERO - PHOTO 


Copyright, 1927 
P. O. Box 973 


OKLAHOMA CITY _wnire 
— » OKLAHOMA yy SPECIAL EASY TERMS 
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is the title of a new booklet 
written to help you in Teaching 
the Dictionary. Here are a few 
suggestions of the lessons in- 


cluded: 


First Dictionary Lessons 7 
Relative Position of Letters 
How to Find Words 

What You Find 
Pronunciation 

How to Find Meanings 

Parts of Speech and Meanings 
Unusual Uses of Words 


Synonyms 
he Hyphen, Etc., Etc. 


Copies of this new booklet will be sent 
FREE to teachers upon request. 


G. & C. Merriam Company 
Springfield, Mass. 


Publishers of the 
Merriam-Webster Dictionaries 
for over 85 years 


Campbell Coal Map of 
the United States 


Map of the coal fields, 17 by 28 inches, 
showing by colors the kind of coal in 
each field. Invaluable for teachers of 
geography, geology, or economics. 50 
cents a copy, or 40 cents a copy for five 
or more. Stamps not accepted. M. R. 
Campbell, 2220 Twentieth St., N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 


THE 
TWO SOLAR | 
FAMILIES 


The Sun's Children 


By 


THOMAS C. CHAMBERLIN 


In his last book Dr. Chamber- 
lin has expounded more clearly 
and explicitly than ever before 
the features of the planetesimal 
hypothesis. Practically every pe- 
culiarity of movement which the 
earth and other planets present 
is given an explanation that fol- 
lows logically from the primary 
principles of the hypothesis. 


Professor Chamberlin takes as 
the important key to the inter- 
prefation of the genetic traits of | 
the Planetary Family and the | 
Cometary Family the recogni- 
tion of their bi-parental genesis 
—one parent common to both 
and the other not. In this im- 
portant contribution to our | 
knowledge of the origin of the | 
earth he traces the whole chain 
of parentages of our planet and 
its kin, as well as its wayward 
relatives, back to their stellar 
parentages. 


$2.50, postpaid $2.60 | 


THE UNIVERSITY OF | 
CHICAGO PRESS | 


| 
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CLARK UNIVERSITY 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Clark University extends to teachers of geography special opportunities during the 
school year and during the summer vacation. 


I. THE HOME STUDY DEPARTMENT 


Teachers of Geography may select one or more home study courses bearing directly on 
their classroom work. Eighteen courses are offered. The satisfactory completion of one 
course gives a credit of three semester hours toward the Bachelor’s degree at Clark Univer- 
sity. The Home Study Bulletin describing all courses will be sent on request. 


Il. THE BACHELOR OF EDUCATION DEGREE 


Normal school graduates can make steady and rather rapid progress toward the Bachelor 
of Education degree by attending the Summer Sessions, and by pursuing home study 
courses during the school year. Ask for information concerning the requirements for the 
Bachelor of Education degree, and request that your name be placed on file for receiving 
the Summer School Bulletin, ready in February, 1929. Courses are given during the Sum- 
mer Session in the following departments: Geography, History, Economics and Sociology, 
Psychology and Education, English and Modern Languages. 


III. PUBLICATIONS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO TEACHERS OF GEOGRAPHY 


1. Frederick K. Branom: A Bibliography of Recent Literature on the Teaching of 
Geography, 1927. 25c. More than 600 specific references. This bibliography helps to find 
and to select the best articles on the teaching of geography. 

2. Ella B. Knight: A Bibliography of Geographical Literature for Elementary Grades 
and Junior High School, 1928. 25c. More than 500 books listed and briefly described. This 
bibliography enables the teacher to select and recommend with assurance supplementary read- 
ing material for geography. Many 1928 publications are included. 

3. Douglas C. Ridgley: A Monograph on Place Geography, 142 pages, 30 graphs. 1928. 
80c. Practical suggestions for teaching place geography. A classified list of 1200 important 
places enables teachers and pupils to center attention on a study of places worth knowing. 

These three publications i one order, $1.00. 


IV. DESCRIPTIVE ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE FOR CLASSROOM USE 


More than a thousand different kinds of posters, pamphlets, and booklets from govern- 
ment bureaus, tourist agencies, industrial concerns, both domestic and foreign, have been 
assembled ready to send to teachers. Indicate the subjects or the regions in which you are 
most interested. A package of 30 or more pamphlets will be sent to any address, postpaid, 
for $1.00. Larger assortments will be sent for $2.00, $3.00, $4.00 or $5.00. A $5.00 package 
will probably contain 200 or more pamphlets. 


V. MUSEUM SPECIMENS FOR CLASSROOM USE 


Numerous exhibits have been prepared for aid in the teaching of geography. Some 
of these are: cereals, cocoa, coffee, cotton, fuels, minerals, seeds, soils, spices, tea, woods. 
The specimens are placed in glass tubes, sealed, and labeled. Most of the exhibits are 
accompanied by appropriate literature. Send for list of exhibits with prices. A nominal 
charge is necessary to cover cost of preparing and shipping the exhibits. Business firms 
have been generous in supplying a great variety of raw materials. More than 500 different 
specimens are available. 


Address: CLARK UNIVERSITY, Home Study Department 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE BARROWS AND PARKER GEOGRAPHY 


The original one-cycle series 


Book I—JOURNEYS IN DISTANT LANDS 
Book II—UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
Book III—EUROPE AND ASIA 


These three books have set new standards and established 
new methods in the teaching of geography. The careful 
gradation and development of map material, the captionless 
pictures, stimulating the child’s curiosity and interest, and 
the simplicity and clearness of the language of the text, 
have gained the enthusiastic approval of educators 
throughout the country. 


Book IV—SOUTHERN LANDS AND WORLD VIEW 
will be published in January, 1929 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 


New York Newark Boston 


Chicago San Francisco 


OOS 


Enrich your program in geography : 
through this group of co-ordinated textbooks 


Third grade—Knowlton: FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY 
Price $.96 


Fourth grade—Knowlton: INTRODUCTION TO WORLD 
GEOGRAPHY 
Price $1.32 


Fifth grade—McMurry & Parkins: WORLD GEOGRAPHY 
Book One: New World. Price $1.56 


Book Two: Old World. Price $1.56 


Seventh grade—Packard & Sinnott: NATIONS AS NEIGHBORS 
Price $2.00 


Sixth grade— 


New York 
Boston 
Chicago 


Dallas 
Atlanta 
San Francisco 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, MENASHA, W'SCONSIN 


